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SHIP’S  COOK  AKD  STEWARD’S  GUIDE. 


It  is  an  old  sea  saying,  that  “ God  Almighty  sent  grub,  and 
the  devil  sent  Cooks  ” ; and  I think  that  if  the  man  that  first 
said  it  was  alive  now,  he  would  have  as  much  cause  to  make  use 
of  the  saying  as  he  probably  had  when  he  first  originated  it, 
which,  I doubt  not,  was  occasioned  by  his  being  served  with 
badly  cooked  or  dirty  food — very  likely  both. 

Obedience  is  the  first  law  for  every  man  on  board  ship,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Cook,  and  the  first  law  for  him  is  cleanliness, 
obedience  coming  next.  If  a man  is  not  a good  Cook  the  people 
will  look  over  that,  if  only  that  he  is  a clean  one,  and  should  he 
be  a good  Cook,  and  a clean  one  too,  he  will  find  that  he  will  be 
thought  highly  of  wherever  he  goes.  Wlaen  I say  a good  Cook, 
I do  not  mean  a professed  Cook,  nor  one  that  is  able  to  cook  for 
the  first  class  passengers  of  a mail  boat,  but  one  that  can  prepare 
properly  the  food  that  is  ‘ ‘ found  ” on  ships  that  carry  only  the 
ship’s  company  ; indeed,  it  is  for  Cooks  of  the  latter  class  of 
ships  for  whom  these  hints  are  intended.  A ship’s  Cook  should 
make  it  a rule  to  do  everything  he  has  to  do  cleanly,  no  matter 
whether  anyone  can  see  him  at  work  or  not,  for  be  sure  that 
if  he  makes  it  a practice  to  do  things  clean  before  lookers  on,  and 
the  reverse  when  he  knows  no  one  sees  him,  he  will  be  certain 
to  forget  himself  at  some  particular  time,  and  then  his  reputa- 
tion as  a clean  Cook  has  left  him,  and  for  the  remainder  of  that 
voyage  he  -will  be  reckoned  a dirty  Cook. 

A Cook  should  make  it  a rule  to  wash  every  pot  or  pan  as 
soon  as  he  has  finished  using  it ; also  he  should  keep  his  seat 
and  table  clean  and  w'hite,  and  if  his  galley  is  once  well  cleaned 
it  takes  but  little  "work  to  keep  it  so.  Ho  should  always  have 
some  hot  salt  water  on  hand  to  use  for  washing  up,  and  instead 
of  using  a canvas  mop  or  swab  to  wash  up  with,  use  a piece  of 
calico,  or  any  thin  cotton  cloth,  for  that  will  not  hold  grease. 
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Also  ho  should  have  a small  cask  outside  the  galley  door,  into 
which  he  should  put  hot  water  at  dinner  tiine,  so  that  the  men 
may  wash  their  dirty  plates.  He  should  do  everything 
systematically,  and  have  a time  and  place  for  everything, 
and  if  he  does  work  so,  he  Avill  find  that  he  will  have  as  much 
leisure  time  as  any  man  on  board  the  ship. 

Beef  and  pork  are  thought  to  be  the  easiest  things  to  cook 
of  all.  This  is  a mistake,  there  are  scores  of  men  that  have 
been  ships’  Cooks  for  years,  and  then  are  unable  to  cook  a piece 
of  beef  or  pork  properly,  or  if  they  are  able,  they  are  too  lazy 
to  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  The  meat  should  be  steeped  all 
night  in  plenty  of  water,  and  the  water  should  be  changed  by 
one  of  the  men  during  the  night,  afterwards  it  should  be  put  in 
the  copper  in  cold  water  and  then  cooked.  The  best  time  to 
p>ut  the  meat  on  to  boil  is  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  directly 
you  have  started  your  fire,  for  then  the  water  in  the  copper  is 
cold.  I know  the  way  that  nine  out  of  ten  Cooks  manage  it  is 
in  this  way, — They  turn  out  at  four,  start  the  fire,  and  put  their 
pots  on  for  five  o’clock  coffee  ; they  then  lie  down  and  sleep  till 
just  before  five,  when  they  give  the  men  their  coffee  and  get 
their  own.  By  the  time  that  is  finished  it  is  half-past  five,  and 
the  water  in  the  meat  copper  is  boiling.  They  then  turn  to 
and  get  the  salt  meat  from  the  steep  tub  and  put  it  in  the  boiling 
water  ; the  consequence  is,  when  the  meat  is  done,  it  is  just  as 
salt  as  when  it  came  from  the  harness  cask.  I will  engage  to  take 
a piece  of  meat  from  the  harness  cask  and  put  it  directly  into  a 
copper  of  cold  water,  and  then  boil  it,  and  when  it  is  done,  it 
shall  not  be  s6  salt  as  the  meat  that  has  been  steeped  all  night 
and  then  put  to  cook  in  boiling  water.  Salt  meat  .should  always 
be  put  into  cold  water,  and  fresh  meat  into  boiling  water.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  for  if  you  boil  salt  meat  you  wish  to  take  or 
draw  some  of  the  salt  out  of  it  during  the  operation,  and  if  you 
are  boiling  fresh  meat  you  wish  to  keep  the  juice  in  the  meat. 
All  meat  has  pores,  and  if  you  place  a piece  of  salt  meat  in 
boiling  Avater  it  wall  have  the  effect  of  closing  all  the  pores, 
thereby  leaving  no  outlet  for  the  salt  which  is  in  the  meat, 
Avhereas  if  you  had  put  the  meat  in  cold  Avater  the  pores  Avould 
keep  open  till  the  water  got  hot,  during  Avhich  time  a great 
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quantity  of  salt  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  meat.  You  put 
tlie  fresh  meat  in  boilim?  water,  ■which  at  once  closes  the  pores 
and  prevents  the  Juice  from  exuding.  By  putting  the  meat  in 
the  copper  at  four  o’clock  you  will  have  it  done  before  brealcfast ; 
also  if  it  is  a flour  day,  you  should  make  your  bread  or  duff  as 
soon  as  you  have  put  your  meat  on  ; your  flour  and  meat  are 
then  under  weigh,  and  if  your  flour  is  made  into  bread  you 
will  have  it  baked  and  your  meat  cooked  by  eight  o’clock  ; thus 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  after  breakfast  but  make  the  soup 
and  bouilli,  if  you  have  any,  and  prepare  the  cabin  dinner.  As 
the  salt  meat  is  generally  preferred  cold,  of  course  it  does  not 
matter  how  soon  it  is  done.  The  meat  should  be  trimmed  of 
all  the  dirt  that  is  on  the  outside  before  giving  it  to  the  men. 
Sometimes,  no  matter  how  clean  the  copper  is,  and  the  meat 
also,  you  will  find  that  when  the  meat  is  done  it  will  be  more  or 
less  dirty  outside ; this  arises  principally  from  a scum  that 
comes  from  the  meat  and  from  the  iron  rust  off  the  boiler.  The 
scum  should  be  skimmed  off  with  a ladle  if  possible,  but  most 
coppers  are  so  fitted  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  them  for  that 
purpose.  When  the  meat  is  cooked,  take  it  out  of  the  copper 
and  dip  it  in  a bucket  of  cold  salt  water  ; this  washes  all  the  fat 
and  scum  off.  When  you  have  soup  and  bouilli  one  or  two  days 
a Aveek,  you  should  save  any  scraps  that  will  keep,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  soup  a little  better,  for  if  you  only  have  the  bouilli 
and  a little  rice,  you  Avill  not  be  able  to  make  much  soup.  That 
does  not  suit  the  men,  for  they  like  to  have  enough.  There  are 
many  little  things  that  a Cook  can  put  by  that  w ill  make  the  soup 
better — a little  rice,  barley,  or  a few  potatoes  mashed  up,  or  a 
pint  of  peas  Avell  m.ashed  ; also  save  a little  flour  from  each  day’s 
allowance.  If  you  have  nothing  else,  get  some  pieces  of  salt 
meat  together  and  chop  them  very  fine,  and  when  the  soup  is 
nearly  done  add  the  chopped  meat  to  it. 

This  takes  but  little  time  and  gives  the  men  a better  meal. 
How  much  more  pleasant  is  it  to  have  all  hands  satisfied  Avith 
their  food  than  to  have  them  grumbling  about  having  too  little, 
even  if  you  have  an  accident  once  in  a while,  and  some  part  of 
the  alloAvance  is  spoilt,  the  people  will  take  no  notice,  for  thej’' 
knoAA^  that  as  you  generally  serve  them  Avell,  still  you  are  liable 
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to  make  a slip  sometimes.  I believe  that  most  of  the  disturbances, 
and  even  mutinies,  that  have  occurred  at  times  on  board  ship 
could  be  traced  to  the  men  having  badly  or  dirtily  cooked  food 
sent  to  them  for  their  dinner ; for  supjiose  that  a watch  comes 
on  deck  at  twelve  o’clock,  after  having  had  to  eat  a spoiled  mess 
of  food,  they  are  naturally  out  of  temper,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  of  them  while  in  that  state  receive  some  order  from  the 
mate  which  they  do  not  like,  and  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances they  would  go  about  at  once  ; but  as  it  is  they  growl, 
and  one  word  leading  to  another,  things  go  so  far  that  perhaps 
one  or  the  other  of  them  has  to  be  put  in  irons,  or  the  growl 
might  have  a worse  termination,  and  all  this  trouble  occasioned 
by  the  Cook.  There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  are  Cooks  of 
ships,  and  good  Cooks  too,  that  will  agree  with  me  when  I say 
that  there  are  again  hundreds  of  men  who  ship  as  Cooks  that 
know  no  more  about  cooking  than  one  who  has  never  seen  a 
saucepan  in  his  life. 

Any  man  who  shipped  as  Cook,  and  upon  getting  to  sea 
was  found  to  be  incapable,  should  be  disrated,  for  if  he  cannot 
do  his  work  he  has  no  business  there,  and  had  he  not  shipped, 
very  likely  a good  man  would  ; therefore  not  only  is  he  wronging 
the  ship’s  company,  but  he  is  also  keeping  a good  man  out  of  a 
berth.  I think  there  should  in  all  large  seaports  be  some  place 
where  men  by  paying  a small  sum  could  pass  in  cooking,  and  if 
successful  receive  a certificate,  showing  him  to  be  able  to  serve 
as  Cook  on  board  ship.  If  such  a thing  could  be  done,  I am 
sure  it  w'ould  be  a boon,  then  no  man  could  ship  as  Cook  without 
showing  his  certificate ; or,  as  far  as  that  goes,  not  as  Steward 
either,  for  I don’t  consider  a man  ehgible  for  a Steward’s  berth 
(on  ships  that  only  carry  cargo  and  no  passengers)  without  he 
has  served  as  Cook  beforehand.  I think  that  a system  such  as 
I have  mentioned  is  carried  out  in  France,  and  is  found  to 
answer  w^ell.  However,  we  must  make  the  best  of  things  as 
they  are.  I have  served  on  three  or  four  different  foreign  ships, 
and  I find  that  English  ships  are  second  to  none  in  most  respects. 

I intend  to  put  down  receipts  for  the  preparing  and  cooking  of 
every  kind  of  provisions  that  are  served  out  on  board  ships  both 
for  sea  and  harbour  ; there  are  also  many  receipts  that  will  be 
useful  to  Stewards,  and  perhaps  some  that  neither  Cook  or  Stew^ard 
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will  require,  there  may  also  be  many  other  ways  of  preparing 
certain  things,  ^vhioh  1 shall  show  my  ignorance  of  by  not 
mentioning.  You  will  then  please  to  remember  that  I am  not  a 
professed  Cook  : hovi^ever,  I think  that  nearly  every  kind  of 
food  that  is  generally  found  on  English  ships  will  also  find  a 
j)lace  here  in  print,  also  the  simplest  and  best  way  of  cooking 
them.  There  is  one  fault  to  be  found  with  many  Cooks,  be  they 
good  or  bad,  and  that  is  they  use  too  much  slush  while  cooking, 
they  will  have  a thick  layer  of  fat  on  the  cabin  soup,  stews,  etc. 
Everj^  particle  of  fat  should  be  skimmed  oS  these  dishes  before 
being  sent  from  the  galley  to  the  cabin — very  few  people  like  to 
see  fat  swimming  on  the  top  of  what  they  are  about  to  eat.  If 
the  Captain  should  be  one  w'ho  likes  fat,  you  will  soon  be  informed 
of  it  by  the  Steward  ; indeed,  anything  the  Steward  may  tell 
you  about  the  way  he  would  like  the  cabin  food  prepared  you 
should  pay  attention  to,  for  he  is  supposed  to  have  orders  from 
the  Captain  as  to  how  he  likes  certain  things  cooked.  A Cook 
(without  he  is  incapable)  should  on  no  account  allow  the  Steward 
to  cook  anything  in  his  galley,  for  it  does  not  look  well.  It  is 
the  Stewai’d’s  place  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  cabin,  and  the 
Cook’s  place  to  cook  it.  But  though  it  is  the  Steward’s  duty  to 
prepare  all  his  food  ready  for  the  pot  or  the  oven,  yet  there  are 
many  things  that  a Cook  may  do  to  help  him,  and  keep  away 
ill-feeling  fi'om  commg  between  them,  for  a Cook  and  Steward 
should  always  work  together,  and  try  and  do  their  best  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ship’s  company. 

Among  the  receipts  there  will  be  found  several  which  a ship’s 
Cook  will  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  while  at  sea,  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  not  the  ingredients  required  to  make  the  dish,  etc.  : 
indeed,  very  often  he  has  nothing  but  pepper  and  salt  to  season 
and  flavour  his  stews  and  hashes,  etc.,  and  only  salt  meat  fat  to 
make  pastry,  but  if  he  is  not  able  to  make  use  of  them  all  at  sea, 
he  may  do  so  vhile  in  port,  for  then  he  will  have  a supply  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  from  shore.  At  all  events,  I know'  that  he  will 
find  many  receipts  that  will  be  useful  to  him  either  at  sea  or  in 
harbour.  And  I hope  that  this  book  may  be  a means  of  seamen 
being  better  served  hitherto  than  they  have  been,  for  in  every 

other  ship  almost  you  will  find  that  the  Cook  is  either  bad  or 
dirty. 


HBOBIFTS  . 


SOUPS. 

Soup  and  Bouillt. — As  this  soup  is  most  used  ot  any,  1 
think  we  had  ])otter  give  it  the  first  place.  You  require  soup, 
say  for  twenty-four  men,  for  the  making  of  which  you  are  served 
out  Avith  tAvo  6-lb.  tins  of  bouilli ; or  perhaps  one  tin  of  mutton 
or  beef,  and  one  of  bouilli ; also  you  get  on  some  ships  a pint,  or 
perhaps  a quart  of  rice,  the  above  quantity  of  meat  being  half- 
pound  a man  ; upon  some  ships  you  Avill  get  a G-lb.  tin  for  every 
six  men.  AiiyhoAv,  tAvelve  pounds  of  bouilli  and  a little  rice  >vill 
not  make  much  of  soup  for  twenty-four  men,  each  of  aa'Iioih 
expects  at  least  a pint.  HaA’^e  your  Avater  l)oiling,  and  then  put 
in  the  I'ice,  AAdien  that  is  cooked  put  in  anythiug  that  you  have 
been  able  to  lay  by.  If  you  have  any  flour  mix  some  in  a panni- 
km  Avdth  cold  water,  and  stir  it  in  Avhile  the  soup  is  simmering  ; 
stir  all  up,  and  then  add  the  bouilli,  let  the  soup  boil  up,  and 
then  season  it,  and  it  is  done.  A little  preserved  potatoes, 
chopped  salt  meat,  and  an  onion  or  tAvo  can  be  put  in,  or  anythmg 
you  can  manage  to  get  that  Avill  make  the  soup  better  in 
quality  and  greater  in  quantity,  so  long  as  it  is  clean  and  good. 
If  you  have  a tin  of  beef  or  mutton  for  the  soup,  the  meat  must 
be  turned  out  and  cut  up  small  before  putting  in  the  pot ; if  you 
have  any  potatoes  served  out  as  aa'cH  as  bouilli,  you  had  better 
make  a sea-pie  Avith  them.  (See  Sea-pie.) 

Soup  and  Bouilli  for  Cabin. — Here  you  Avill  have  more 
things  to  put  in  the  soup  than  you  had  for  the  creAv.  First  boil 
the  onions  in  Avater  acinrding  to  the  number  of  peoj)le  in  the 
cabin  ; directly'^  the  water  boils  add  your  rice  or  barley'^ — barley 
is  the  best— also  any  vegetables  ymu  may'  have  ; Avhen  these 
are  done  add  the  bouilli.  Let  the  aaLoIc  boil  ten  minutes,  and 
then  the  soup  is  ready.  If  it  looks  AA^ateryr — Avliich  it  may  do. 
and  still  be  good  soup — mix  a little  flour  and  put  it  in,  also  a little 
colouring.  If  there  is  sufficient  good  barley  in  the  soup,  no  flour 
Avill  be  required. 

Soup  from  Preserved  Beef  or  Mutton  is  prepared  the 
same  as  the  bouilli,  but  the  meat  must  be  cut  small,  othei’Avise 
the  meat  being  stringy,  the  soup  Avould  look  as  if  it  had  a lot  of 
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rope  yarns  in  it.  Tinned  soup  should  not  bo  got  ready  an  hour 
before  required. 

Chicken  Soup  at  Sea.— It  is  customary  to  boil  the  foAvls 
and  use  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled  as  soup.  Put  on 
the  Abater  and  half  boil  your  barley  and  onions,  also  add  a little 
salt ; then  put  in  the  fowls,  and  as  the  water  will  only  cover  a 
small  portion  of  the  fowls  you  must  turn  them  now  and  then. 
It  Avill  not  do  to  cover  the  fowls  with  water  or  you  will  have  very 
poor  soup.  When  the  fowls  are  done  ta;ke  them  out,  put  them 
in  another  pot  with  a little  hot  water  in  it,  and  there  they  will 
keep  warm  till  you  are  ready  to  send  them  aft.  Now  put  some 
pepper  in  the  soup,  also  a little  flour,  then  skim  the  fat  off  the 
top  and  the  soup  is  ready.  The  giblets  should  be  cut  up  and 
added. 

Giblet  Soup. — When  you  have  ducks  for  roasting,  keep  all 
the  giblets— head,  feet  and  all ; clean  them  Avell,  and  put  them 
on  with  some  barley  and  onions.  If  the  ducks  are  moderate 
sized  the  giblets  will  make  half  a gallon  of  passable  soup,  add  a 
little  colouring,  and  Avhen  the  soup  is  done  take  out  the  heads 
and  feet ; skim  the  top  of  the  soup  and  it  is  ready.  If  you  have 
only  two  ducks,  some  gravy  from  a tin  of  preserved  meat  must 
be  added  to  the  soup. 

Giblet  Soup,  a Better  V/ay. — Put  some  fat  in  a stewqian  : 
•>\  hen  it  is  warm  add  a quarter  pannilcin  of  flour  and  keep  stirring 
till  it  begins  to  get  brown,  then  have  your  giblets  ready  washed 
and  dried  in  a cloth ; put  the  giblets  in  Avith  two  or  three 
onions  cut  up,  and  a slice  of  salt  pork  or  bacon,  keep  on  stirring 
them  till  they  are  all  fried  a nice  brown,  then  add  as  much  Avater 
as  your  judgment  will  tell  you  is  suificient ; let  it  all  boil  up,  put 
hi  pepper  and  salt,  a little  celery  seed  and  a little  thyme,  or  two 
or  three  cloves,  skim  off  the  fat  and  serve.  The  giblets  must  be 
fried  slowly. 

Barley  Soup.- -Soak  a quarter  pannikin  of  barley  in  cold 
AA'atei'  for  an  hour,  then  put  it  in  a pan  Avith  as  much  or  a little 
more  water  than  you  Avant  soup  ; set  on  a slow  fire  and  simmer 
gently  till  the  barley  is  quite  soft ; put  in  a slice  of  pork,  a little 
celery  seed,  and  an  onion  or  two.  Before  serving,  take  out  the 
pork  and  season  the  soup  ; also  put  in  a little  ketchup,  or  a little 
vinegar. 
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i<''iiESH  PoKK  8our. — A very  good  aouj^)  can  be  made  from 
pork  bones.  Get  two  or  three  bones  and  take  off  any  fat  there 
may  lie  upon  them  ; put  them  in  a pan  with  a little  barley  and 
onions,  also  a little  thyme,  then  take  a little  pork  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  nearly  an  inch  square  (about  a dozen  pieces  will  do),  put 
them  in  the  soup  and  lot  them  simmer  till  quite  tender.  Season, 
colour,  and  serve.  See  that  the  meat  has  no  fat  on  it. 

Mullioatawny,  v^th  Fresh  Pork.— Take  about  a pound 
and  a half  or  two  pounds  of  pork  and  out  it  into  small  dice,  put 
them  in  a pan  with  a little  fat— butter  if  possible,  with  salt, 
pepper,  a few  onions,  and  a half  gill  of  water  ; put  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  together  till  the  water  has  nearly  dried  up,  then  add  half 
tahlcspoonful  of  curry  powder,  one  of  dour,  and  a quarter  of  raw 
sugar  ; mix  all  together  and  add  half  a gallon  of  water ; let  all 
simmer  gently  for  an  hour,  skim  off  the  fat  and  serve.  As  cuny 
powders  are  so  different,  ja)u  must  use  them  according  as  they 
are  mild  or  hot.  The  above  quantity  is  sufficient  for  middling 
strong  curry  powder.  A dish  of  dry  rice,  as  for  curry  and  rice, 
should  always  be  served  with  Mulligatawny.  Mulligatawny  is 
best  made  with  calf’s  head,  fowl,  or  rabbit,  but  a passable  soup 
can  be  made  from  any  meat,  if  done  carefully. 

Mock  Turtle,  made  with  a Pig’s  Head  (Fresh). — Take 
the  head,  or  if  a large  one,  take  only  a cheek,  clean  it  well  and 
remove  the  brains,  which  you  may  put  in  a cloth  and  boil ; put 
the  head  or  cheek  in  a pot  with  water  enough  to  well  cover  it, 
let  it  boil  a few  minutes,  then  take  it  out,  and  separate  the  meat 
from  the  bones  ; break  the  bones  up  and  put  them  on  to  boil 
again  ; mash  up  the  boiled  brains,  and  put  them  with  the  bones, 
also  some  whole  black  pepper  and  some  onions,  one  or  two 
carrots  and  turnips  if  you  have  any.  Boil  together  for  four  hours. 
Meanwhile  get  another  pan  and  put  in  some  butter,  or  fat  of  some 
description,  and  when  it  melts,  add  two  tablespoons  of  flour ; 
stir  till  brown,  then  add  a little  of  the  soup  to  it,  also  a little 
cayenne,  a spoonful  of  ketchup,  or  any  sauce  you  may  have 
handy  ; strain  the  soup  clear  of  all  the  bones,  also  strain  other 
mixture,  and  then  add  them  both  together ; put  on  to  boil 
again,  and  put  in  the  meat  and  boil  slowly  for  an  hour,  and  serve. 
A little  sherry  wine  will  be  an  improvement,  also  a teaspoonful 
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of  lime  juice.  The  meat  when  separated  from  the  bone  should 
be  cut  m squares  of  about  an  inch,  also  before  tire  head  boils  in 
the  first  place,  be  careful  to  take  off  the  scum  that  arises  to  the 
top.  I may  as  w'ell  here  mention,  that  all  fresh  meat  when  put 
on  to  boil  sends  up  a scum  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water 
previous  to  boiling,  but  after  the  water  boils,  if  the  scum  has  not 
been  skimmed  off,  it  will  sink  and  discolour  the  meat  or  soup. 

Turtle  Soup. — x\s  turtles  are  pleiitiful  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  and  soup  would  have  to  bo  made  from  them  by  a ship’s 
Cook  while  the  ship  laid  in  those  parts,  it  may  not  bs  out  of  the 
way  here  to  give  a good  u’ay  of  making  turtle  soup,  though  of 
course  a ship’s  Cook  has  not  half  the  ingredients  required  for  the 
pj’oper  making  of  turtle  or  any  other  soups  ; therefore,  this  receipt 
is  mtended  only  for  him,  for,  of  course,  a Cook  with  everything 
at  his  command,  would  not  think  of  making  turtle  soup  in  this 
fashion,  though,  even  if  he  did,  and  was  careful,  he  could  make 
a very  good  soup.  In  some  places  turtle  enough  for  one  day’s 
use  is  brought  on  board  by  the  compradore,  in  which  case  you 
will  of  course  have  sufficient  for  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
to  partake  of  it.  In  other  places  you  will  have  the  whole  turtle 
alive.  To  kill  a turtle  procure  a sharp  knife,  then  lash  its  hind 
fins  together,  and  hang  it  up  by  them  ; lash  its  fore  fins  so  that 
they  may  not  get  in  your  way,  then  cut  off  its  head.  Lay  the 
tuj'tle  on  its  back  and  take  your  knife  and  cut  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  belly  shell,  then  lift  the  shell  and  it  will  come  clean 
off ; take  the  gall  out  very  carefully  and  cut  the  fore  fins  off — 
the  Avhole  of  the  meat  will  come  with  them  : take  the  liver  out, 
and  cut  off  the  hind  fins,  then  skin  the  fat  off  the  inside  of  the 
backbone  ; also  cut  off  about  four  or  five  inches  deep  off  the  top 
of  the  back  shell.  To  make  soup  for  about  six  people  you  wall 
take  a little  of  the  green  fat  from  the  back  shell,  well  wash  it  and 
put  it  in  a pan  by  itself  to  melt  it  down.  Then  cut  up  one  of  the 
fins  and  a piece  of  the  belly  shell,  and  put  them  in  a pan  with  a 
gallon  of  water,  also  a piece  of  the  lean  meat  to  be  put  in  whole, 
with  some  onions  and  sweet  herbs,  also  a good  slice  of  ham  ; let 
all  boil  gently  till  the  piece  of  lean  meat  is  tender,  take  it  out 
and  let  the  rest  simmer  slowly  for  two  hours,  then  strain  all  off 
quite  clear  ; have  the  lean  meat  cut  in  squares  of  about  an  inch, 
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and  add  them  to  the  soup  (about  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces) 
then  pour  a little  of  the  green  fat  into  it,  and  season  with  salt,  a 
little  cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  sugar,  also  a little  lime  juice  and 
a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira  if  procurable,  then  serve..  A few 
forcemeat  balls  should  also  be  put  in  the  soup,  and  if  you  arc  in 
a place  wliero  you  can  get  plenty  of  herbs,  you  must  use  more 
basil  than  an3’^thing  else  for  the  soup.  The  remainder  ot  the 
meat  will  keep  for  a daj'  or  tv\'o  ; the  lean  meat  maj'  be  made 
into  coliops,  or  cut  in  small  cutlets,  bread  crumbed  and  fried. 
Idle  shell  of  tlio  head  and  other  parts  will  come  off  by  scalding, 
and  will  make  good  soup  itself  without  any  other'  meat. 

Frssh  Meat  Soui?  in  Harbour. — As  on  most  .ships,  the 
people  in  the  cabin  prefer  their  soup  wdth  plenty  of  vegetables 
and  ])aiiey  or  rice  in  it  wdien  it  comes  to  table,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  make  all  hands’  soup  in  one  ]iot.  Have  jmur  Avater  boiling — 
a good  pint  of  Avater  for  each  man ; put  in  the  barley  as  early 
as  possible,  also  am’  bones  you  may  have  ; Avhen  your  meat 
comes,  cut  a joint  for  each  micss  sufficient  for  their  dinner  and 
supper  off  it,  and  put  the  rest  in  the  soup  ; add  your  Amgetables, 
and  lot  all  boil  gently  ; take  the  meat  out  of  the  soup  and  put  it 
on  one  side  to  keep  for  the  next  morning  to  ma-ke  a hash  for  the 
men’s  breakfast.  Mix  up,  for  tAventj’-five  men,  a half-pound  of 
flour  AAith  cold  Avater,  and  put.  in  the  soup,  add  pepper  and  salt 
and  the  soup  is  read3^  If  the  men’s  beef  is  A'ery  tough,  it  is 
better  to  put  the  Avhole  into  the  sou]!,  and  half  boil  the  joints, 
and  take  them  out  and  finish  them  in  the  oven.  It  is  much 
better  to  do  the  meat  in  this  Avay,  and  haA^e  some  boiled  meat 
left  for  the  men’s  breakfast  the  folloAving  morning,  to  be  made 
up  into  a sort  of  steAV,  tlian  it  is  to  cut  a lot  of  steaks  for  break- 
fast off  the  day’s  meat,  and  have  onty  a little  meat  and  plenty 
of  bone  left  for  dinner  and  supper,  especially  if  the  meat  is 
tough,  as  it  nearly  always  is.  A little  colouring  may  be  put  into 
the  cabin  soup. 

Ox  1'ail  Soup. — In  man3’  places  ox  tails  may  be  got  almost 
for  the  asking.  Blanch  the  tails  in  some  hot  Avater  and  cut  them 
at  the  joints  ; put  the  pieces  in  a jAan  Avith  a little  barle3^  some 
onions,  carrots,  and  turnips,  cut  up  nicely,  also  a little  celery  ; 
take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  let  all  simmer  sloAvl3^  till  the 
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pieces  of  tail  ai’e  quite  tender.  l\hen  they  are  so,  take  them 
out  very  carefully  and  put  them  into  the  tureen,  then  skim  the 
soup  carefully  j season,  colour  and  pour  into  the  tureen  in  which 
the  meat  has  already  l)een  placed,  and  serye.  Two  good  tails 
are  enough  for  five  or  six  people  ; if  there  are  more  people  don’t 
use  more  tails,  but  add  some  beef.  Serve  about  three  pieces  of 
tail  for  each  person. 

Tomato  Soup. — Cut  up  two  onions  and  fry  them  brown  ; 
when  fried,  place  on  one  side,  and  fry  one  dozen  large,  or  two 
dozen  sma,ll-sized  tomatoes  till  thej'’  are  heated  through  ; place 
them  with  their  liquor  and  the  onions  in  a stevqian,  and  add 
some  celery  and  a carrot,  a.lso  add  three  pints,  or  half  gallon  of 
liquor  from  some  beef  ■which  you  haye  aheady  boded  ; let  all 
simmer  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  then  strain  it  off,  pulping  the 
yegetables  up  so  that  tliey  will  pass  tlnough  the  strainer.  Season 
Avith  pepper  and  salt,  cut  some  toasted  bread  into  shapes  and 
serve  separate. 

Soup  and  Bouilli. — SteAV  a brisket  of  beef,  add  some 
onions,  carrots,  turnips  and  celery,  also  a few  cloves  ; let  all 
simmer  till  tender-.  Season  and  thicken  with  a little  flour,  colour, 
and  serve. 

Hodge  Podge.— About  three  pounds  of  fresh  scrag  of 
mutton  ; cut  in  small  pieces  and  put  them  in  a pot,  with  a little 
over  three  quarts  of  water,  Avith  a little  salt  and  pepper ; cut 
half  a cabbage  in  small  pieces,  also  carrots,  turnips  and  onions 
(two  of  each),  also  a pint  of  Avhole  green  pe.as.  A tablespoonful 
of  sugar  is  an  improA  cment.  Let  all  simmer  till  Avell  done.  As 
green  peas  may  be  old  it  Avould  perhaps  be  better  to  boil  them 
separate  till  they  are  soft,  and  then  add  to  the  other  ,-  a little 
piece  of  soda  placed  AAdth  the  peas  will  make  Uiem  soften  sooner. 
Some  peas  Avill  soften  with  one  hour’s  boiling,  wLile  others  take 
three  or  four  hours ; they  must  not  boil  too  quick,  but  simmer 
sloAvly. 

Chowdep,  Sea  Fashion. — Get  a deep  steAipan,  or  a one 
gallon  saucepan,  quite  clean.  Have  some  fat  pork  partly  boiled, 
enough  to  be  able  to  cut  regular  slices  off  it ; put  some  slices  of 
XAork  in  the  bottom  of  the  stcAvpan,  AA'ith  an  onion  cut  uj)  and 
some  sweet  herbs.  Let  these  fry  a little,  then  x>ut  some  thick 
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slices  of  cod  fish  on  top  of  them,  and  a layer  of  ship’s  biscuits  on 
the  fisli,  then  again  pork,  onions,  herbs,  fish  and  biscuit,  and  so 
on,  alternately,  till  the  pan  is  three  parts  full ; put  in  some 
pepper  and  salt,  and  about  two  quarts  of  water ; put  the  cover 
on,  and  let  all  cook  gently  three  or  four  hours  ; skim  all  the  fat 
off  and  serve.  At  sea  any  fish  is  used,  but  cod  is  best  if  ijrocurable. 

\^'HOLE  Green  Peas  Soup. — One  pint  of  peas  are  enough 
for  four  people.  Put  them  into  three  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
with  a small  piece  of  soda,  let  them  boil  gently  till  the  peas  are 
quite  soft,  then  strain  the  liquor  off,  leaving  the  skins  out ; 
put  the  liquor  on  again,  and  add  a carrot,  cut  in  dice,  or  a piece 
of  pumpkin,  and  a lettle  celery  seed,  also  a piece  of  pork.  Boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  season,  and  serve. 

Peas  Soup. — Put  the  peas  into  boiling  water  with  a little 
soda ; when  the  peas  are  in  a pulp,  put  in  one  or  two  pieces  of 
pork  that  require  about  half  an  hour’s  boiling  to  fi^nish  cooking 
them  ; add  celery  seed,  pumpkin,  or  carrot,  if  you  have  any  ; 
season  and  serve.  When  pumpkin  is  used,  it  is  better  to  boil  it 
by  itself.  Mash  it  up  fine  and  then  add  to  the  soup. 

Calavanza  Bean  Soup. — Calavanzas,  and  also  whole  green 
peas,  should  be  soaked  all  night,  previous  to  using,  in  fresh  water. 
For  Calavanza  soup  proceed  the  same  as  for  whole  green  peas, 
but  use  one  pint  and  a half  of  beans  ; of  course,  if  you  can  spare 
a 2-lb.  tin  of  preserved  soup  to  x>ut  with  either  of  these,  it  would 
make  first-class  soup,  but  that  w’ould  be  too  extravagant,  con- 
sidering the  small  quantity  of  soups  that  are  sent  on  board  most 
ships  : anyhow,  a 2-lb.  tin  of  ox  cheek  and  vegetables,  or  boiled 
beef  and  vegetables,  or  even  a tin  of  vegetable  soup,  added  to  a 
pint  of  peas  boiled  soft,  will  make  a very  good  Hodge  Podge. 

SALT  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

Sai.t  Beep  should  be  soaked  all  night,  and  if  the  meat  smells 
strong,  the  water  in  the  steep  tub  should  be  changed  during  the 
night.  Put  the  meat  on  to  cook  in  cold  water.  A piece  of  beef 
weighing  eight  pounds  requires  about  three  hours  boiling  if  it  is 
a thick  piece ; when  done,  take  out  the  meat  and  dip  it  into  a 
bucket  of  clean  salt  water,  and  trim  off  the  edges. 
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Salt  Pork  is  to  be  treated  the  same  as  the  beef.  A piece 
of  poT-k  of  five  pounds  weight  will  take  about  two  hours,  or  less 
if  a thin  j)iece.  If  you  require  a piece  for  flavoiiring  pea  soup 
take  it  from  the  copper  wdien  it  is  about  three  parts  done,  and 
let  it  finish  cooking  in  the  pea  soup.  Pork  should  be  cooked 
carefully,  for  if  it  is  not  done  enough,  it  is  bad  for  the  digestion 
of  any  person  who  may  eat  of  it,  and  if  it  is  too  much  done,  it  wull 
all  fall  to  pieces  in  the  cutting  of  it.  When  it  is  cooked  it  should 
be  trimmed,  and  the  rind  taken  off.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  meat  coppers  are  quite  clean  before  putting  the  meat  into 
them  ; they  should  be  w^ell  cleaned  every  day  after  the  meat  is 
cooked.  If  the  boiler  is  an  iron  one,  it  will  get  rusty  and  dirty 
in  a short  time,  if  not  w'ell  looked  after.  A little  fresh  water 
and  soda  to  wash  it  should  be  used  occasionally. 

Ham. — As  the  hams  on  hoard  ship  are  generally  very  salt 
and  dry,  they  will  require  soaking  over  night ; they  should  be 
put  on  in  cold  water,  and  the  scum  should  be  skimmed  off  as  it 
rises.  A ham  of  fourteen  pounds  weight  will  take  about  tlxree 
hours  and  a half  boiling. 

Tongues. — Most  Cooks  boil  a tongue  in  the  copper,  along 
Avith  the  beef  or  pork,  whereas  a tongue  should  be  boiled  by 
itself,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  tongue  will  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  strong  flavour  Avhich  is  generally  found  in  salt 
beef  ; it  is  best,  therefore,  alone.  A tongue  will  take  two  hours 
and  a half  boiling,  according  to  size.  If  you  have  any  sw^eet 
herbs,  put  a small  bunch  to  boil  with  the  tongue,  it  will  give  it 
a nice  flavour  ; when  done  dip  it  in  cold  water,  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  peel  the  skin  off  easily. 

Bacon  Boiled. — A piece  of  bacon  weighing  from  five  to 
six  pounds  should  be  allowed  to  boil  for  Wo  hours,  and,  as  it  is 
generally  very  salt,  it  should  be  soaked  five  or  six  hours  ; when 
done,  take  off  the  skin,  and  trim  off  the  rusty  edges  before 
sending  to  table. 

Bacon  Pried. — Cut  some  thin  slices,  as  much  as  you  want, 
and  if  they  are  salt  put  them  to  soak  in  a little  fresh  water  for 
an  hour  before  frying  ; take  care  to  dr}'^  them  before  putting  in 
the  pan.  After  yon  have  cut  the  rashers,  take  the  rind  off,  and 
cut  round  the  edges  wdierever  there  is  any  rusty  fat  or  dirt.  If 
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you  have  eggs  to  serve  with  your  bacon,  you  will  hncl  it  much 
cleaner  and  better  to  poach  tliem  than  to  fry  them  in  the  be, con 
fat.  {See  Poached  Eggs.) 

Haim  Fried. — Ham  should  be  cut  in  oven  slices,  and  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; it  .should  be  fried  carefully  so  as  not 
to  destroy  the  colour,  and,  both  for  ham  or  for  bacon,  or,  indeed, 
anything  fried,  the  pan  should  be  quite  clean  and  bright,  other- 
wise the  colour  of  the  ham  or  bacon  will  be  spoiled.  The  rind 
of  the  ham.  should  be  cut  off  and  the  edges  trimmed,  .and  if  very 
salt  it  should  be  soaked  half-an-hour  or  so.  When  ham  or  bacon 
is  very  salt,  the  heat  of  the  pan,  while  frying,  will  draw  the  salt 
from  the  interior  of  the  ra.ahers,  and  it  will  remain  coated  on  the 
outside  or  surface  of  the  ham.  This  should  be  scraped  off  before 
being  sent  to  table. 

Salt  Pork  Fried. — Tt  is  better  to  use  pork  that  has  been 
previously  boiled,  for  that  will  fry  better,  and  will  not  be  so  salt 
as  rashers  from  raw  pork — a piece  of  the  belly  is  the  best.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  fried  too  dr}^. 

FRESH  MEAT. 

Fresh  Meat  in  some  ports  is  very  poor  stuff,  nearly  all  bone 
and  very  little  fat.  The  worst  meat  is  alwa,ys  to  be  found  in 
those  countries  where  cattle  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  for 
the  cattle  are  kept  at  work  till  they  can  draw  no  longer,  and  are 
then  killed,  and,  of  course,  the  meat  from  these  animals  being 
the  cheapest  in  the  market,  it  is  brought  on  board  for  the  sailors. 
Meat  of  this  description  is  to  be  found  mostly  in  the  East,  and 
the  worst  that  I have  seen  was  in  Calcutta.  MTien  you  have 
meat  of  the  above  description  to  dress,  it  is  a bad  plan  to  cut 
steaks  off  the  meat  for  the  men’s  breakfast,  for  you  will  find 
that,  though  there  is  a daily  allowance  of  one  pound  a.nd  a half 
of  beef  for  each  man,  if  you  cut  stea.ks  for  breakfast  5'ou  w’ill  have 
very  little  meat  and  plenty  of  bone  left  for  dinner  and  supper. 
And  as  each  day’s  provisions  are  supposed  to  commence  at  dinner 
time  every  day,  and  to  serve  for  supper  the  same  day,  iind  break- 
fast the  following  morning,  beginning  at  dinner  time  again,  as 
before,  I think  you  will  find  the  l.-est  plan  to  manage  is  in  this 
w'ay, — When  the  butcher  brings  the  beef,  see  that  you  have  the 
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proper  weight,  and  that  the  meat  is  good ; if  it  is  not,  or  you 
have  not  proper  ueight  in  the  first  ease,  mahe  him  take  it  hack  ; 
or,  in  file  latter  instance,  send  him  back  for  enough  to  supply 
tlie  deficiency,  and  do  not  give  him  the  order  for  the  following 
day  till  he  has  done  so.  Having  your  meat  oil  right,  cut  off  a 
joint  for  each  watch  and  one  for  the  carpenter’s  mess,  they  are 
then  ready  for  the  oven  ; you  must  cut  the  joints  so  that  they 
uill  take  a little  more  than  half  of  all  the  meat,  the  remainder 
you  will  put  down  for  soup,  and  when  it  has  boiled  tender,  take 
it  up  and  put  all  the  boiled  meat  in  a basket  and  hang  it  in  a cool 
and  shady  place  till  the  next  morning,  when  you  can  cut  it  up  and, 
with  the  addition  of  a few  onions  (which  you  have  saved  from 
the  previous  day’s  stock  of  vegetables),  make  a stew  for  break- 
fast, which  will  be  found  to  be  much  better  than  a lot  of  dried-up 
tough  steaks.  If  there  is  not  enough  of  the  stewed  meat  to 
satisfy  the  men  and  you  have  no  potatoes,  you  may  get  one  of 
the  boys  to  break  up  a lot  of  bread  in  lumps  (not  too  fine),  which 
add  to  the  meat  and  boil  together,  add  also  a little  of  the  fat 
from  the  roast  beef  ; if  this  is  done  w'ell  it  makes  a good  and 
palatable  mess,  and  gives  the  men  a hearty  breakfast,  and  which 
very  few  sailors  will  be  found  too  dainty  to  partake  of.  As  for 
the  carpenter’s  mess,  you  will  be  able  to  get  potatoes  enough 
from  the  cabin  to  make  a stew'  for  their  breakfast.  This  method 
of  preparing  the  meat  will  be  found  the  best,  even  if  you  have 
good  beef,  for  to  cut  a quantity  of  steaks  off  any  beef  w^ill  make 
it  impossible  to  have  also  joints  for  loasting.  If  the  meat,  when 
roasted,  is  found  too  tough  and  hard,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  every 
day,  it  is  better  to  half  boil  the  joints  in  the  soup,  and  finish 
them  in  the  oven.  When  a ship  is  bound  to  a place  where  it  is 
knoAvn  the  meat  is  generalh'’  poor  stuff,  they  had  better  put  by 
a few  tins  of  clean  fat  to  use  in  harbour  to  baste  the  meat,  other- 
wise, as  the  meat  has  no  fat  on  it,  it  will  be  dried  up  in  the 
baking.  Sometimes,  for  a change,  instead  of  cutting  the  meat 
in  joints,  cut  it  up,  and,  w ith  the  potatoes  and  vegetables,  make 
an  Irish  stew,  and  make  soup  from  the  bones  and  breakfast  meat. 
Also,  if  there  is  flour  allow'^ed  on  Sundays,  make  a sea-pie  Avith  it 
on  that  day  ; or,  if  you  have  any  baking  powder,  make  a batter 
pudding  for  each  mess  in  a baking  pan,  Avhich  place  in  the  over> 
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with  the  meat  on  the  top  of  it.  Fix  something  in  the  pan,  or 
across  the  top  of  it,  to  rest  the  meat  on,  so  that  whatever  comes 
from  the  meat  will  fall  upon  the  pudding.  This  takes  but  little 
time,  and,  together  with  potatoes  and  gravy,  is  a vevy  good 
dinner  for  anyone. 


FRESH  BEEF. 

Rump  Steak  Broiled. — Rump  steaks  for  broiling  should 
be  cut  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ; the  gridiron  should 
be  perfectly  clean,  and  the  bars  rubbed  with  a piece  of  suet  before 
putting  the  steaks  on.  The  fire  should  be  clear  and  bright. 
Turn  the  meat  as  often  as  you  perceive  the  gravy  to  be  rising 
out  of  the  meat,  but  be  careful  that  you  do  not  stick  the  fork 
into  the  lean  part  of  the  steak,  but  when  you  wish  to  turn  it,  do 
so  by  catching  hold  of  it  by  the  fat.  On  board  ship  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  cook  steaks  on  the  gridiron  (for  there  are  very  few 
stoves  in  use  aboard  ships  that  will  allow  of  anything  being 
broiled  upon  them),  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  frying- 
pan,  upon  which,  of  course,  a chop  or  steak  will  not  cook  so  well 
as  upon  a gridiron.  Before  putting  the  steaks  in  the  pan,  melt 
a httle  fat  in  it,  and  when  the  pan  is  quite  hot  lay  in  the  steaks, 
turn  them  frequently,  and  do  not  let  the  outside  get  dry,  which 
they  will  do  if  allowed  to  remam  too  long  without  turning.  Wlien 
the  steaks  are  done,  send  them  to  table  with  gravy  and  fried 
onions,  or  onions  chopped  very  fine  ; garnish  the  dish  with 
scraped  horseradish,  if  you  have  any ; also,  before  putting  the 
steaks  into  the  pan,  sprinkle  a httle  salt  and  pepper  over  them. 

Stewed  Steaks. — Put  the  steak  into  about  a pint  of  water, 
with  a carrot  shced,  some  onions,  a httle  sweet  herbs,  and  four 
cloves  ; let  these  simmer  gently  tiU  the  steak  is  tender,  then 
take  out  the  cloves,  and  add  to  the  stew  a piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  so  as  to  make  a thick  gravy  ; brown  it  with  colouring, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  If  the  cloves  are  stuck  in  an 
onion  they  are  easily  taken  out  of  the  stew. 

Fried  Beef  Kidneys. — Kidneys  of  beef  should  be  cut  into 
thin  slices.  Have  the  pan  hot  with  some  fat  in  it,  sprmkle  some 
pepper  and  salt  over  the  kidneys,  and  fry  them  a nice  brovn. 
Serve  with  fried  onions  and  a nice  gravy. 
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Cold  Roast  Beef  Hashed. — Cut  the  meat  in  small  thin 
slices,  and  put  them  in  a stewpan  with  a little  water  and  some 
onions,  and  a carrot  cut  small ; if  there  are  any  bones  about  the 
meat,  break  them  up  and  put  them  on  to  stew  first,  and  by  the 
time  your  meat  and  onions  are  cut  up  you  will  have  a good  gravy 
from  them,  into  which  put  the  meat,  first  straining  off  the  bones. 
When  all  is  done,  thicken  with  a little  flour,  brown  it  with  some 
colourmg,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Irish  Stew  should  be  made  with  raw  meat  in  preference 
to  cold  roast  or  boiled  meat.  The  beef  should  be  cut  in  collops 
or  squares  of  about  an  inch,  put  in  a stewpan  with  plenty  of 
onions  and  potatoes,  each  potato  being  cut  in  four  pieces.  If 
the  potatoes  are  hable  to  mash  up  after  they  first  get  soft,  it  will 
be  better  to  nearly  cook  the  beef  before  putting  in  the  potatoes  ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Be  careful  not  to  put  too  much 
water  m the  stew,  but  just  enough,  so  that  it  will  neither  be  too 
dry  nor  too  wet. 

Beef  Balls. — If  the  beef  is  tough  for  steaks,  it  can  be  made 
tender  enough  for  meat  balls.  Take  the  chopping  knife  and 
chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  possible,  leave  out  all  pieces  of  skin  ; 
also  chop  a httle  suet  and  some  onions  quite  fine,  which  add  to 
the  meat,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  a httle  thyme,  and  a raw 
egg  ; mix  all  together  and  form  into  balls  rather  flat  than  quite 
round.  Have  your  pan  ready  hot  with  some  fat  in  it,  and  fry 
the  balls  nicely  : make  a little  brovm  gravy  to  serve  with  them. 
The  toughest  piece  of  horse  is  made  palatable  by  preparmg  it  in 
this  way,  and  tender  also.  Serve  with  mashed  potatoes. 

Devilled  Bones  must  be  done  on  a gridiron  ; bones  of 
beef  or  mutton,  such  as  the  shin  bone  or  rib  bones,  or  blade  bone 
of  mutton,  may  be  used.  First  score  the  meat  that  remains  on 
the  bone,  and  rub  in  pepper  and  salt,  then  place  them  to  broil ; 
let  them  do  slowly,  and  w'hen  they  are  brown  serve  directly  quite 
hot.  A little  sauce  or  chilli  vmegar  may  also  be  rubbed  mto 
them.  Remains  of  fowls,  ducks,  game,  or  mdeed  any  bones  of 
fre.sh  meats  may  be  devilled. 

Roast  Bullock’s  Heart. — A bullock’s  heart  should  be 
well  washed  and  then  parboiled,  and  afterwards  stuffed  before 
roasting  ; the  stuffing  should  be  placed  in  all  the  cavities  mside 
the  h^art,  and  fhe  top  well  secured  by  skewers.  The  root  of  the 
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heart  maj^  be  stewed  by  itself  for  gravy.  After  parboiling,  the 
heart  will  take  one  hour  to  roast. 

Roast  Beef. — A piece  of  beef  weighing  ten  pounds  will  take 
two  hours  to  roast,  less  if  a thin  piece  ; it  will  take  a little  longer 
if  the  weather  is  cold.  If  your  fire  is  very  fierce  it  is  best  to  put 
a piece  of  greased  paper  over  the  fat  and  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  meat ; and  while  cooking,  dredge  a little  flour  on  the  fat  to 
make  it  froth. 

To  Keep  Beef  Fresh  for  a Long  Time. — It  should  be 
prepared  soon  after  the  ox  has  been  killed.  When  the  butcher 
brmgs  3^our  fresh  beef,  before  the  ship  leaves  port,  get  him  to  cut 
it  into  joints,  as  he  will  do  it  much  better  than  you  can.  When 
the  meat  is  cut  up,  pack  it  into  the  harness-cask  ; meanwhile  get 
ready  the  pickle.  Take  one  pound  and  a half  of  common  salt 
to  one  gallon  of  water  and  one  pound  of  saltpetre  to  every 
hundred  pounds  of  beef,  also  one  tablespoonful  of  pepper,  make 
the  whole  quite  hot,  and  thoroughly  mix  together  ; when  the 
pickle  is  boilmg  hot  pour  it  over  the  beef,  take  care  that  the 
pickle  covers  the  beef,  then  put  on  the  lid  of  the  harness  or  other 
cask,  and  cover  quite  close.  Beef  treated  in  this  manner  will 
keep  for  a long  time,  and  will  remain  fresh  inside.  It  is  no  good 
hanging  the  meat  up  till  the  next  day,  do  it  as  soon  as  it  comes 
on  board. 

MUTTON. 

Roast  Leg  of  Mutton. — A leg  of  mutton  of  eight  pounds 
will  take  nearly  two  hours,  and  in  cold  weather  tiventy  mmutes 
longer  ; a shoulder  of  mutton  will  take  about  the  same  time.  A 
saddle  of  mutton  of  middle  size  will  take  two  hours,  or  two  and 
a quarter,  for  it  must  be  papered.  When  makmg  hash  with 
cold  roast  mutton,  the  meat  should  be  cut  thin  ; use  a small  piece 
of  butter  to  flavour  it,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  A 
cucumber  sliced  thin  and  browned  m a pan  vdth  a httle  butter, 
before  addmg  to  the  hash,  is  an  improvement. 

Boiled  Mutton. — To  boil  the  head,  breast,  neck,  or  leg  of 
mutton,  the  meat  should  be  covered  with  water,  and  a luiiip  of 
salt  put  in  the  water  with  several  Ayhole  turnips,  \\diich  must  be 
ranged  round  the  dish  when  served.  Serve  with  caper  sauce,  or, 
if  you  have  no  capers,  chop  up  a few  gherkins,  and  put  them  in 
the  melted  butter.  But  as  a ship’s  Cook  will  have  to  use  the 
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liquor  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled  as  soup  or  broth,  of  course  he 
camiot  have  a great  quantity  of  water  in  the  pot,  so  if  he  Ls  not 
able  to  cover  the  meat,  he  must  turn  it  now  and  then  m the  pot ; 
it  is  better,  though,  if  he  can  keep  the  liquor  till  the  next 
day,  and  then  boil  it  down  with  barley  and  vegetables  to  make 
broth  ; he  is  then  able  to  use  as  much  water  as  is  required  to 
boil  the  mutton  in.  It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  liquor  over- 
night if  the  ship  is  in  a tropical  climate,  for  it  is  then  liable  to  turn 
sour. 

FRESH  PORK. 

Roast  Pobk. — A leg  of  ten  pounds  wiU  take  two  hours,  and 
the  oven  should  not  be  too  hot,  or  the  outside  will  be  dried  up 
before  the  inside  is  half  done.  It  should  be  frequently  basted. 
When  done,  serve  with  apple  sauce  and  sage  and  onions.  All 
pork  should  be  well  cooked,  or  it  is  indigestible.  Score  the  rind 
before  cooking. 

Sucking  Pig. — Some  people  soak  the  pig  for  a few  hours, 
and  then  hang  it  up  to  dry  before  cooking.  To  stuff  the  pig,  fill 
its  belly  with  a stuffing  made  of  bread,  sage,  onions,  pepper  and 
salt,  after  which  sew  the  belly  up  ; truss  the  legs  well  fore  and 
aft,  so  that  the  belly  may  be  browned  as  w^ell  as  the  other  parts  ; 
rub  the  pig  all  over  with  butter  or  fresh  fat.  The  pig  must  be 
done  slowly,  and  be  frequently  basted.  If  you  have  not  time  to 
be  contmuaUy  bastmg  it,  dredge  some  flour  all  over  it ; the  flour 
must  be  scraped  off  with  the  back  of  a knife  when  the  pig  is  done  ; 
then  take  some  butter  on  a rag  and  rub  all  over  the  pig.  Divide 
pig  in  two  by  cutting  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  previously 
having  cut  the  head  off,  which  also  divide,  then  place  the  tw^o 
halves  of  the  body  together  again  on  the  dish,  belly  part  under- 
most, and  place  a cheek  on  each  end  of  the  dish,  outside  upper- 
most ; pour  the  gravy  over  it,  and  send  to  table  quite  hot.  Serve 
with  apple  sauce.  The  eyes  of  the  pig  wdll  drop  out  when  it  is  done. 

Pork  Chops  should  not  be  over  an  inch  thick.  Fry  them 
well,  but  not  too  dry.  They  may  also  be  egged  and  sprinkled  over 
wdth  breadcrumbs,  and  finely  chopped  onions  and  sage,before  frying . 

Loin  of  Pork  Roasted. — A quarter  of  an  hour  for  each 
pound  of  pork,  if  the  meat  is  thick.  The  loin  should  be  jointed 
and  scored  before  roasting.  Serve  with  sage  and  onions  and 
apple  sauce. 
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Spark  Rib. — A spare  rib  of  eight  pounds  will  take  two  hours 
to  roast,  keep  it  well  basted  and  see  that  it  is  well  done,  but  not 
too  dry.  Serve  with  apple  sauce  and  sage  and  onions. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Pork. — If  quite  fre.sh,  put  some  salt  into  the 
water  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  according  to  size.  Boil 
in  a cloth.  If  the  pork  has  been  salted,  wash  and  scrape  all  the 
salt  off  till  the  meat  is  clean  and  white  ; flour  a cloth  and  wrap 
it  round  the  pork,  and  if  very  salt  place  it  in  cold  water  ; carefully 
skim  the  scum  off  as  it  rises,  or  the  pork  will  be  of  a bad  colour. 
vServe  with  pease  pudding  and  any  vegetable  you  have  at  hand. 
The  liquor  from  the  boiled  pork  will  make  excellent  pease  soup 
the  next  day,  if  the  climate  will  allow  of  its  being  kept. 

Pig’s  Head. — A pig’s  head  will  take  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  boil,  and  should  be  allowed  to  boil  very  slow,  or 
the  meat  will  be  hard.  If  the  head  is  a large  one  the  cheek  may 
be  boiled.  Put  the  brain  in  a small  piece  of  cloth  by  itself,  and 
serve  with  the  cheek.  When  boiled,  serve  with  cabbage. 

Pig’s  Head  Brawn. — Take  a small  head  or  a large  cheek, 
clean  it  well,  take  out  the  eyes,  and  Avash  every  particle  of  dirt 
from  it,  put  on  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  water,  with  some  Avhole 
pepper,  cloves  and  allspice  ; stew  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender  ; 
take  from  the  bones  sufficient  meat  for  the  bravai,  and  let  the 
rest  stew  till  all  the  goodness  is  out  of  the  bones  ; strain  all  off  ; 
cut  the  meat  Avhich  you  took  out  first  into  collops,  and  add  it  to 
the  liquor,  pour  into  a mould,  and,  when  set  and  cold,  turn  it  out 
on  to  a dish.  The  meat  must  be  quite  tender  ; a china  or  stone 
mould  is  best.  This  is  a good  dish  for  breakfast  or  supper. 

Pig  Pettitoes. — Place  the  feet  in  a stewpan  with  the  liA^er 
and  heart ; let  there  be  only  enough  water  to  cover  the  feet. 
When  the  liver  and  heart  are  firm,  take  them  out  and  mince  them 
up  fine  with  an  onion  ; when  minced,  return  them  to  the  pot. 
Let  all  stcAV  till  quite  tender  ; take  the  feet  out,  put  in  some 
pepper  and  salt  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  add  a little 
colouring,  cut  the  feet  in  halves  and  place  them  round  a hot  dish  ; 
put  the  mince  in  the  middle  Avith  a fcAv  pieces  of  toasted  bread, 
and  serve  quite  hot,  Avith  mashed  potatoes  in  another  dish. 

The  Same  Fried. — The  feet  should  be  boiled  and  the  heart 
and  liver  parboiled  ; cut  the  last  into  slices  and  the  feet  into  liah^es  ; 
fry  in  fresh  fat  till  broAAui,  but  not  dry.  Serve  Avith  graAW  hot- 
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To  Pickle  Pork. — Pound  fine  four  ounces  of  Scaltpetre,  one 
ounce  of  sal-prunel,  a little  common  salt,  and  a pound  of  raw 
sugar  ; mix  all  well  together.  Rub  the  pork  with  salt  and  let  it 
hang  for  one  day,  then  rub  in  the  saltpetre,  &c.,  in  every  part. 
Pack  the  meat  in  a cask  and  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  meat 
with  common  salt ; place  a weight  on  the  top  to  keep  the  meat 
down  and  cover  up.  This  will  keep  the  pork  good  a long  while. 
Legs  and  hands  of  pork  will  require  another  ounce  of  saltpetre. 

To  Cure  a Leg  of  Pork. — Pound  and  mix  four  or  five  ounces 
of  saltpetre,  an  ounce  of  baysalt,  a pound  of  raw  sugar,  and  a 
little  common  salt ; make  all  hot  and  rub  the  leg  in  every  part 
with  it  every  day  for  a week  ; then  lay  the  leg  in  the  pickle  another 
Aveek  fill  every  part  of  it  is  well  supplied  with  the  brine  ; take  it 
up  and  lay  it  across  two  sticks  till  it  is  dry,  dredge  some  flour 
over  it,  and  hang  it  up  till  well  dry  : it  is  then  fit  for  use. 
I beheve  a httle  pyroligneous  acid  is  a great  improvement,  and 
gives  to  the  meat  a smoky  flavour  ; but  as  I have  never  tried  it, 
I am  not  able  to  say  if  it  is  really  an  improvement. 

Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  Soused. — When  you  have  a large  pig 
to  cut  up,  take  the  top  part  of  its  head,  its  ears,  and  the  feet  ; 
clean  them  well,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender  ; put  a httle 
salt  in  the  water  ; when  cooked  put  them  in  a jar  with  some 
allspice,  and  fill  the  jar  with  good  vmegar  ; cover  the  jar  close 
and  tie  down.  These  keep  a long  time. 

VEAL. 

Fillet  of  Veal  Roasted. — Take  out  the  bone  and  put 
stuffing  hi  its  place  ; skewer  it  up  ; let  it  roast  slowly  till  done 
broAvn  ; if  the  fat  seems  likely  to  burn,  cover  it  with  greased 
paper.  Serve  with  melted  butter  or  gravy. 

Fillet  of  Veal  Boiled. — Bind  the  meat  round  with  some 
tape,  and  boil  till  tender  ; carefully  take  all  the  scum  off  the 
Avater,  for  the  meat  must  be  quite  Avhite.  At  least,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  should  be  allowed  for  each  pound.  Serve  Avith  melted 
butter  and  parsley.  Knuckle  of  veal  the  same  way  ; break  the 
bone  first. 

Calves’  Feet. — Clean  the  feet  Avell  and  boil  them  for  three 
hours,  more  or  less,  accordmg  to  size,  till  quite  tender.  Serve 
Avith  parsley  and  butter. 
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MiNCJiD  Veal. — Take  some  cold  veal  and  cut  it  into  sinail 
dice,  add  a very  little  nutmeg,  some  salt,  and  a gill  of  watei'  or 
milk  ; also  tlu'ee  or  four  drops  of  lime  juice.  Let  all  simmer  (not 
boil)  for  a. few  minutes,  then  add  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Serve  in  hash  dish,  with  toast  in  shapes  all  round  the  edge. 

Veal  Cutlets. — Cut  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
beat  with  a rolling-pin,  egg  them,  and  cover  with  a mixture  of 
bread  crumbs,  thyme,  and  pepper  and  salt ; wrap  them  neatly  in 
paper,  and  boil  them  gently  till  tender.  Serve  with  melted  butter. 

Cutlets  Fried. — Proceed  as  above;  but  in.stead  of  boiling, 
put  the  cutlets  mto  pan  with  some  hot  butter  in  it,  and  fry  till 
they  arc  a good  brown  colour.  Serve  quite  hot. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Fowls,  Ducks  and  Pigeons  should  be  fed  regularly  ; the 
water  for  drinkmg  should  be  quite  clean.  A coop  should  be  set 
apart  for  those  fowls  that  are  first  in  the  list  for  the  table,  and 
they  should  be  fattened  on  boiled  rice  ; the  rice  must  be  boiled 
dry,  and  only  enough  given  at  one  time  sufficient  for  a meal. 
They  should  be  fed  at  least  twice  a day.  As  the  fowls  out  of  this 
coop  are  killed,  othera  should  be  taken  from  other  coops  and  put 
in^  so  as  always  to  have  a certain  number  of  fowls  fattenmg  for 
the  table.  If  }'ou  suspect  a fowl  will  be  tough,  give  it  a teaspoou- 
ful  of  vinegar  a few  hours  before  kiUing.  Always  kill  a fowl 
over  night  for  use  on  the  next  day.  The  pip  in  fowls  may  be 
discovered  by  lookhig  at  their  tongues  ; a rough  scale  will  in  that 
case  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  Remove  this  with 
your  finger  nail,  and  afterwards  rub  the  tongue  A\Ith  a httle  salt. 
The  coops  should  be  cleaned  out  every  mornmg,  and  ashes  or 
gravel  placed  in  the  way  of  all  poultry.  It  is  a bad  plan  to  swamp 
out  the  coops  with  salt  water  when  the  decks  are  being  washed  ; 
the  v'oodwork  is  then  never  dry,  and  the  fowls  are  half  drouned  ; 
also  the  salt  dries  on  the  bodies  of  the  fowls,  sealuig  up  the  pores 
of  their  skin,  stopping  their  growth,  and  niakmg  scarecrows  of 
them.  If  the  ^veather  is  not  very  cold  or  stormy  they  should  be 
turned  out  when  it  rains,  so  that  they  may  have  a good  wash. 
In  cold  weather  the  coops  shoidd  be  covered  with  canvas,  or  the 
birds  will  die  of  cold.  East  India  chickens  nearly  always  go 
blind  soon  after  leaving  port.  I know  of  no  remedy  for  this. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  kill  those  fowls  with  bad  e^’es  first.  If 
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you  see  that  a fowl  has  got,  or  beginning  to  get,  bad  eyes,  take  it 
from  the  healthy  birds,  and  put  it  into  a coop  by  itself.  If  you 
are  not  ready  to  kill  those  whose  eyes  are  bad,  wash  their  eyes 
t\\'ice  a day  with  warm,  fresh  water.  The  first  symptoms  of  dis- 
order takes  the  appearance  of  whitish  spots  on  the  head.  Fowls, 
when  not  required  for  immediate  use,  should  be  fed  on  oats, 
paddy,  &c.  Ducks  may  be  fed  on  oats  or  paddy,  slightly 
soaked,  or  soaked  bread.  A duck  or  a turkey  will  eat  any- 
thmg  short  of  an  old  sea  boot.  A turkey  should  be  allowed 
to  go  free  about  the  decks.  It  is  no  use  keepmg  a turkey 
for  long,  for  the  longer  they  live  the  tougher  they  get.  Geese 
may  be  fed  the  same  as  duck,s  or  turkeys,  and  fattened,  like  them, 
on  bran.  If  you  have  bran  for  the  geese,  dueks,  &c.,  it  must  be 
scalded  first,  and  given  to  the  birds  when  cool.  A young  cock 
will  have  short  stumps  of  spurs,  and  a young  hen  will  have  smooth 
legs  and  comb — the  reverse  if  old.  A young  goose  has  a yellow 
bill,  very  few  hairs  on  its  body,  and  its  feet  are  soft  and  limber. 
A young  duck  has  hvely  eyes,  hmber  feet,  a trim  appearance, 
and,  when  fat,  is  hard  and  thick  on  the  belly.  A young  pigeon 
has  a lively  look,  and  its  feet  are  soft  and  limber. 

Pigs  should  be  well  looked  after  if  you  expect  them  to  yield 
any  return  for  their  keep.  If  there  is  bran,  meal,  or  cocoa-nut 
oil  refuse  for  them,  it  should  be  boiled  first,  or,  at  least,  have 
lioilmg  water  poured  over  it,  and  well  mixed  before  being  given 
to  the  pigs.  It  is  best  to  keep  a small  cask,  or  hog-tub,  to  put 
all  the  food  you  can  gather  foi’  them.  Give  them  two  good  meals 
a day,  and  no  more  at  one  time  than  will  suffice  for  a meal.  A 
pig  requires  a good  allowance  of  water.  Whoever  serves  out  the 
water  should  have  orders  from  the  captain  to  give  at  least  a 
gallon  of  water  each  day  for  each  pig,  also  to  see  that  the  pig 
gets  half  of  that  quantity  twice  a day.  It  is  a mistaken  idea, 
“ prevalent  at  sea,”  that  pigs  do  not  require  much  water  at  any 
time,  and  some  even  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  pigs  w^ant  “ no  ” 
Avater  in  cold  weather,  and,  therefore,  they  give  none  at  that 
time.  This  is  gross  ignorance.  Ask  any  pork  butcher,  or  the 
man  that  supplies  the  ship  with  pigs,  and  he  Avill  tell  you  that  no 
pig  can  thrive  in  any  climate  without  water.  As  a consequence 
of  short  allowance  of  fresh  water,  you  will  find  that  if  a pig  can 
manage  to  get  out  of  the  sty  it  will  drink  any  salt  w'ater  it  can 
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find  round  the  decks,  thereby  making  itself  ill.  If  a pig  is 
‘ ‘ bound,”  mix  a good  dose  of  castor  oil  in  some  meal  and  he  will 
eat  it.  Most  pigs  are  troubled  w'ith  worms  ; if  they  are  troubled 
with  them  very  much,  so  as  to  stop  their  growth,  a little  spirits 
of  turpentine  from  the  medicine  chest,  mixed  with  meal  and 
Avater,  is  good  for  the  pigs  and  bad  for  the  worms.  A dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  given  them  a fcAv  hours  after  the  turpentine. 
When  pigs  are  first  brought  on  board,  see  if  they  have  been 
gelded,  if  not,  make  the  butcher  geld  them,  for  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  “ entire,”  they  will,  when  killed  and  cooked,  taste 
strong  and  rank.  It  is  no  use  geldmg  a pig  when  old,  and  the 
pig  would  perhaps  die  if  it  Avere  done,  especially  if  done  unskil- 
fully. When  a pig  is  to  be  killed,  separate  it  from  the  others, 
and  give  it  nothing  to  eat  for  some  hours  before  killing.  If  you 
Avant  any  blood  for  black  puddings,  let  a man  hold  a kid  so  as  to 
catch  it.  Stick  the  pig  fairly  between  the  shoulders,  and 
directly  it  is  dead  souse  it  into  a tub  of  scalding  Avater  ; let  it 
remain  tAvo  or  three  mmutes  ; take  it  out  and  scrape  aAvay.  The 
Avater  must  neither  be  too  hot,  nor  too  cold.  Scalding  Avater  is 
about  three  parts  boiling  to  one  part  cold  Av^ater. 

A Goat  or  Sheep  also  requires  a daily  alloAvance  of  clean 
Avater.  They  will  eat  hay,  soaked  biscuits,  boiled  rice,  cabbage 
leaves,  potato  parings,  tea  leaves,  &c.  A she-goat,  if  Avell  looked 
after,  will  yield  milk  daily  for  a long  time. 

To  Kill  and  Draav  a Fowl.— I thinli  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
throat  of  a fowl  and  hang  it  up  a minute  or  two  to  let  the  blood 
dram  off.  If  you  draAV  or  tAvist  the  neck  of  a foAvl  all  the  blood 
settles  m the  neck,  and  Avhen  you  open  it,  everything  is  in  a mess 
Avith  the  clotted  blood.  When  the  foAvl  is  plucked  and  ready  to 
draAv  take  your  knife  and  cut  doA\Ti  the  back  of  the  neck  till 
close  to  the  body  ; separate  the  skin  from  the  neck,  and  cut 
the  neck  off  close  to  the  body  ; then  part  the  crop  from  the  skin 
of  the  neck,  and  cut  it  clear  ; put  A^our  finger  in  the  body  of  the 
foAvl  at  the  neck,  and  pass  right  round  close  to  the  body,  so  as  to 
separate  the  entrails  from  the  flesh.  Then  cut  a hole  across, 
just  under  the  vent,  place  in  j’our  tAvo  fingers,  pass  them  up  the 
back  of  the  foAvl,  and  get  a grip  on  the  gizzard,  draAv  it  out 
gently,  taking  great  care  that  you  do  not  break  the  gall,  for  if 
you  do  the  fowl  is  spoiled.  When  draAAii,  Avash  the  foA\  l out  and 
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singe  it ; cut  the  gall  from  the  liver  and  throw  it  overboard  ; 
take  the  gizzard,  cut  it  gently  on  the  thinnest  part  till  you  come 
to  the  white  inner  skin,  then  pull  the  cut  apart,  and  the  inside 
bag  of  sand  and  stones  will  come  out  without  breaking.  Wash 
the  giblets,  and  truss  the  fowl  as  required.  Draw  all  birds  the  same. 

TRUSSING,  ETC. 

To  Truss  a Fowl  for  Roasting. — Turn  the  whigs  in,  push 
the  legs  back  into  the  skin,  and  pass  a skewer  through  each  leg 
and  the  body,  and  secure  it  with  twine. 

To  Truss  a Duck. — Scald  the  feet,  and  take  off  the  yellow 
skin.  When  trussed,  the  breast  should  be  plump  and  the  feet 
flat  on  the  back. 

To  Truss  a Goose. — Cut  off  the  ends  of  the  wings,  and  the 
legs  at  the  first  jomt,  skewer  the  legs  and  wings  to  the  sides, 
and  pass  a piece  of  twme  round  the  end  of  each  skewer  ; do  not 
cut  the  feet  quite  off,  but  pass  a knife  round  the  skin,  and  pull 
the  foot  off,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  the  leg  sinews. 

To  Truss  a Turkey. — The  same  as  fowls. 

Roast  Fowl. — If  your  oven  is  very  hot,  cover  the  breast 
of  the  fowl  with  greased  paper  ; keep  basting.  A large  fowl  will 
take  an  hour  to  bake  m a moderate  oven  ; if  wanted  stuffed, 
soak  some  bread  and  mix  with  it  a little  dried  herbs  and  pepper  and 
salt. 

Roast  Goose. — Smge  its  body  well,  stuff  with  sage  and 
onions,  mixed  with  soaked  bread,  pepper  and  salt ; well  secure 
each  end,  or  the  stuffing  will  come  out,  paper  over  the  breast  if 
the  oven  is  hot,  baste  now  and  then.  A large  goose  will  take 
nearly  two  hours  and  a half.  Serve  with  apple  sauce  and  gravy. 
The  giblets  from  a goose  vdll  make  a good  soup.  Before  sending 
to  the  table,  the  gravy  may  be  poured  into  the  goose  by  makmg 
a slit  in  the  apron. 

Roast  Turkey. — Truss  same  as  fowl.  Stuff  with  veal 
stuffing,  sew  up  the  neck,  and  well  secure  the  other  part  to  keep 
in  the  stuffing.  Cover  the  breast  with  paper,  and  frequently 
baste  it.  Take  the  paper  off  when  nearly  done  to  allow  the  breast 
to  brown.  A large  turkey  will  take  two  hours  to  roast.  Serve 
with  gravy  and  bread  sauce.  Half  sausage  meat  may  be  used 
for  stuffing. 
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Roast  Pigeons. — Stuff  with  the  liver  and  .some  pareley 
chopped  fine,  and  mixed  with  a little  hutter,  bread,  and  iJepper 
and  salt.  Truss  them.  Do  not  cut  the  feet  off  ; make  a slit  in 
one  leg  and  pass  the  other  leg  through  the  slit ; keep  well  basted. 
Serve  with  good  gravy. 

Fowl  Fried. — Divide  a fowl  into  eight ; two  wings,  two 
legs,  and  four  pieces  of  the  body.  If  the  fowl  is  likely  to  be  tough, 
take  a piece  of  wood  and  beat  each  piece  lightly,  so  as  not  to 
break  the  skin  or  flesh  ; sprinkle  a little  cayenne,  or  white  pepper, 
and  salt  over  them.  Put  them  into  a pan  of  hot  fresh  fat,  and 
fry  till  done  brown.  Serve  hot  with  gravy.  To  fry  a fowl  whole, 
divide  it  down  the  back  ; beat  it  flat,  but  do  not  break  the  skin 
or  flesh.  Truss  it  out  square,  and  after  seasoning  it,  fry  slowly 
for  about  forty  minutes. 

Fricassee  of  Fowl. — Half  cook  a fowl  by  boihng  in  a little 
water  and  let  it  get  cool.  Meanwhile,  put  the  giblets  into  a httle 
of  the  liquor  m which  the  fowl  has  boiled,  add  a few  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  and  some  pepper  and  salt  w'hen  the  giblets  are  nearly 
done,  put  the  fowl  in  and  simmer  till  tender.  When  cooked, 
strain  off,  and  thicken  the  liquor  with  a httle  butter  rolled  m 
flour,  and  a httle  nutmeg.  Boil  up  and  stand  aside.  Mix  up 
some  preserved  milk — about  half  a pmt  as  thick  as  cream — and 
stir  in  the  hquor.  Serve  the  fowl  with  the  sauce  poured  over  it. 
Make  a few  forcemeat  balls  and  place  round  the  dish.  Serve 
chicken  and  sauce  quite  hot. 

Boiled  Fowls. — Take  a clean  cloth,  flour  it,  w'rap  the  fowl 
in  it,  and  let  it  boil  slow  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A fowl 
looks  much  better  wlien  it  has  been  boiled  in  a cloth,  especially 
when  you  have  to  use  the  hquor  for  soup  ; but  the  cloth  must  be 
quite  clean,  or  else  it  will  spoil  the  soup  and  fowl  too.  Turn  the 
fowl  in  the  w^ater  now  and  then,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  get 
properly  cooked.  Serve  Avith  parsley  and  butter,  or  onion 
sauce,  and  quite  hot.  If  you  have  no  butter,  strain  some  of  the 
soup  off  and  thicken  it  with  flour,  and  use  it  as  sauce.  This  is 
better  than  putting  a lump  of  slush  into  flour  and  Avater,  and 
sending  it  aft  as  if  it  Avere  melted  butter,  as  is  frequently  done. 

Steaved  Ducks. — Divide  a duck  into  eight,  and  put  it  in  a 
steAvpan  Avith  a pint  of  Avatcr,  an  onion  or  tA\o,  and  a httle  salt 
and  cayenne  pepper  ; stew  till  tender  ; stir  in  a httle  butter 
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rolled  .in  flour  ; add  a little  sauce  ; colour  and  serve.  If  you  have 
no  sauce,  put  in  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar  to  give  a piquant  flavour. 

To  Dress  Coed  Fowl. — Cut  the  fowl  in  pieces  as  large  as 
you  can,  or,  if  a whole  one,  cut  into  eight  ; take  off  the  skin  and 
draw  out  the  bones,  leavmg  the  pieces  of  flesh  as  little  torn  as  you 
can  ; dredge  some  flour  over  the  pieces,  and  fry  in  butter  or  fresh 
fat  till  they  are  of  a light  brown  colour.  Have  a little  good 
gravy,  mto  which  put  the  fowl,  and  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
a very  little  lime  juice,  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  up,  and  serve. 

Roast  Ducks.— After  kilhng,  pluckhig,  and  drawing  the 
same  as  fowls,  truss  them  for  roasting  ; a middlmg-sized  duck 
about  forty  minutes.  Make  some  stuffing  with  bread,  or  pounded 
and  sifted  biscuit,  mixed  with  sage,  pepper  and  salt.  If  you  are 
hi  harbour  and  have  no  sage,  use  some  green  mint  or  celery  for 
stuffing.  Serve  with  a good  gravy,  and  quite  hot. 

Stewed  Pigeons. — Cut  them  in  two  or  four  pieces  ; put 
them  mto  a stewpan  with  a little  water,  an  onion,  a carrot,  and  a 
sprmg  of  dried  herbs  ; when  tender,  take  out  the  herbs,  season, 
thicken,  colour,  and  serve  hot. 

Pigeons  Fried.— Cut  down  the  back,  and  pass  a skewer 
through  the  wings,  as  for  fried  fowl ; season  them  well  before 
frymg,  and  serve  wdth  gravy  hot. 

Boiled  Turkey. — Stuff  the  same  as  for  roastmg.  Wrap  it 
in  a clean  floured  cloth,  and  boil  gently  a good  hour  and  a half. 
Serve  with  parsley  and  butter.  Keep  the  liquor  ivell  clean  of  scum 

GAME. 

Sometimes  wiien  a ship  is  in  port  the  captain  of  her  may 
have  some  game  presented  to  him,  and,  of  course,  he  will  Avant  it 
cooked.  I have  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  cookmg  of  game 
myself,  but  I thmk  that  wffiat  httle  I do  know  I had  better  put 
down,  and  then  those  that  have  never  had  to  cook  any,  will  at 
least  be  able  to  learn  a httle  as  to  the  right  way  of  going  to  work. 

Hare  Roasted. — Skin  and  clear  the  hare  ready  for  stuffing  ; 
take  the  liver  and  chop  it  fine,  add  to  it  some  breadcrumbs,  also 
some  thyme  or  other  sw^eet  herbs,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a quarter 
of  a nutmeg,  grated  ; also  take  a piece  of  fat  bacon  and  scrape 
two  or  three  oimces  off  it  : chop  small  a couple  of  onions  ; mix 
all  the  above  together  with  a raw'  egg,  and  stuff  the  hare  with  it ; 
• put  it  down  to  roast — it  ^\ill  take  about  forty  nihmtes  ; keep 
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basting  with  some  fresh  fat  every  minute  or  two.  Serve  with 
sauce  made  thus  : — Make  about  a pint  of  melted  butter  in  one 
saucepan,  take  another  and  put  into  it  one  tablespoonful  of  chilli 
vinegar,  one  of  Worcester,  or  other  sauce,  a couple  of  onions 
chopped  small,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  water.  Boil 
till  the  onions  are  done  ; then  add  the  melted  butter  and  enough 
colouruig  to  make  a nice  brown  sauce.  Serve  quite  hot.  Send 
the  sauce  to  table  in  a sauce-boat. 

Rabbits  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

Jugged  Hare. — Cut  the  hare  into  pieces  about  the  size  of 
an  egg  ; take  the  liver,  three  onions,  and  half  a pound  of  bacon, 
and  cut  them  into  small  dice,  add  to  them  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  some  sweet  herbs,  rubbed  fine,  three  or  four  cloves,  and 
a pint  of  water  ; put  all  the  above  in  a jug,  jar,  or  anything  that 
will  go  into  a saucepan  and  has  a mouth  to  it  that  will  allow  its 
being  tied  over,  so  that  nothing  can  get  in  ; put  the  jar  into 
a saucepan  of  boilmg  water,  so  that  the  water  may  reach  about 
two-thirds  up  the  jar  ; let  it  boil  for  three  hours,  turn  the  con- 
tents out,  and  send  to  table  quite  hot.  If  you  have  no  jug  or 
jar  fit  for  the  occasion,  you  may  put  the  above  into  a pie  dish, 
and  cover  it  with  paste  and  bake  it  for  two  hours  and  a half  or 
three  hours.  If  you  wish  to  send  the  crust  to  table,  you  had  better 
not  keep  the  pie  dish  in  the  oven  any  longer  than  will  be  sufficient 
to  bake  the  crust,  and  then  take  it  out,  and  allow  it  to  finish  by 
standing  it  on  the  top  of  the  stove  to  simmer  till  done.  Put  it 
agam  in  the  oven  for  two  or  three  mmutes  before  sending  to  table  ; 
but  if  the  oven  is  cool,  it  will  be  better  to  let  it  stand  in  it  all  the 
time,  so  long  as  there  is  heat  enough  to  keep  it  simmering.  If 
the  crust  is  to  go  to  table,  make  a good  short  crust ; if  not,  make  it 
with  only  flour  and  water.  Serve  quite  hot,  with  mashed  potatoes. 

Pheasants. — To  roast  a brace  of  pheasants  one  of  them 
must  be  larded.  A larding  needle  may  be  bought  in  any  iron- 
monger’s shop  for  about  nmepence.  If  you  have  no  larding  needle, 
you  must  use  the  largest  roping  or  packing  needle  you  can  get. 
Pick  and  clean  the  pheasants  well  and  without  breaking  the  skin  ; 
while  roasting,  baste  frequently,  and  if^the  breast  is  in  danger  of 
burnmg,  put  a jiiece  of  paper  over  it  when  just  done  ; rub  a 
lump  of  butter  all  over  them,  and  dredge  a little  Hour  on  them, 
which  will  raise  a froth  on  them,  and  make  them  look  better. 
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Serve  with  some  good  gravy  and  bread  sauce.  If  both,  or  one 
of  them,  require  larding,  “ according  to  leanness,”  take  a piece 
of  fat  bacon,  about  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  which  cut  into  strips 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  square,  and  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
with  \vhich  lard  the  breast  of  the  bird,  by  fixmg  a slip  of  bacon 
into  the  eye  or  slit  in  the  needle,  and  passing  the  needle  through 
the  breast  and  out  at  the  other  side  ; and,  as  the  bacon  is  not 
fixed  tight  to  the  needle,  it  will  leave  it  when  it  has  been  drawn 
into  the  bird  about  an  inch,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  the 
bacon  sticking  out  of  the  breast.  Put  a piece  of  bacon  to  about 
every  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  breast. 

Boiled  Pheasants. — Boil  in  plenty  of  water  for  about 
tliirty-five  mmutes,  more  or  less,  aecordmg  to  size.  tServe  with 
some  melted  butter  flavoured  with  celery. 

Boiled  Rabbits. — Let  the  rabbit  boil  till  tender  ; clear  the 
water  of  the  scum  as  it  rises,  or  the  meat  will  be  discoloured. 
Make  a sauce  with  plentj'  of  chopped  onions,  the  hver  chopped 
small  and  boiled  tender,  and  thicken  with  a lump  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour. 

To  Roast  a Haunch  of  Venison. — If  fresh,  let  it  hang  a 
few  days  ; take  it  down  and  wash  it  with  lukewarm  water.  If 
the  skin  is  sour,  take  it  off.  Cover  the  haunch  with  paper,  and 
let  it  bake  for  three  hours,  more  or  less,  “ according  to  size  ” ; 
take  off  the  paper  and  dredge  a little  flour  over  it  quick.  Serve 
as  hot  as  possible  with  some  good  gravy,  and  some  red  currant 
jelljq  if  you  have  any.  V enison  may  be  put  in  salt  for  a few  days 
and  then  boiled.  Serve  A^’ith  melted  butter. 

Plover,  Snipe  and  Woodcocks  must  be  handled  very 
carefully  whilst  picking  ; they  do  not  require  drawing,  and  their 
heads  may  be  left  on . Skin  the  heads  and  make  them  fast  to  the 
side  of  the  bi’east.  They  will  only  take  a short  time  to  cook  ; and 
if  baked  should  be  placed  in  a very  clean  pan,  so  that  whatever 
comes  from  them  may  be  clean,  ,so  as  to  send  to  table.  When  you 
have  a rabbit  or  a hare  to  roast,  skewer  its  hind  legs  forward  and 
its  fore  ones  aft,  and  close  to  the  body  ; set  its  head  up  square, 
and  pass  a skewer  through  it  and  the  body,  so  that  it  will  keep 
its  proper  position. 
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PIES,  PUDDINGS,  FRITTERS,  ETC. 

Laed  is  the  best  fat  to  use  in  the  making  of  erust  foj‘  pie.s, 
or,  if  you  have  no  lard,  use  suet.  Wlien  about  to  use  suet  to 
make  paste,  take  the  suet  and  clear  away  all  the  skin  ; lay  the 
fat  on  a board  and  mash  it  with  a rolling-pin  till  it  is  soft  and 
fine.  If  you  have  no  lard,  and  only  a small  quantity  of  suet  for 
the  voyage,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  the  suet  to  make  paste  for 
meat  pies.  If  you  have  neither  lard  nor  suet,  you  must  use 
salt  meat  fat,  or  the  fat  from  off  the  top  of  preserved  meat ; but 
when  you  have  to  use  either  of  the  latter,  you  must  try  it  down 
two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  get  all  the  water  out  of  the  fat ; or, 
when  a pig  is  killed,  keep  the  flare  and  use  it  the  same  as  suet. 
With  either  of  the  above,  baking  powder  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  especially  if  you  are  not  using  lard,  suet,  or  flare. 
Butter  may  be  used  ; but  it  is  a rare  article  aboard  ship. 

To  Make  a Crust  fob  Meat  Pies. — Take  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  flour,  and  mix  with  half  salt  and  half  fresh  water  into  a 
rather  stiff  dough.  Before  putting  in  the  water,  mix  in  a little 
baking  powder,  if  you  have  any,  also  work  in  a little  of  the  fat. 
Roll  out  the  dough,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  lay  the 
remainder  of  the  fat  in  small  lumps,  here  and  there,  over  the 
surface  of  the  dough  ; fold  over,  and  roll  out ; fold  and  roll 
again  four  or  five  times  more  ; let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  and  then 
cover  your  dish.  A good  half-pound  of  fat  to  a pound  of  flour 
Whatever  fat  is  used,  the  dough  must  be  of  the  same  consistency. 

To  Make  a Crust  for  Fruit  Pies. — All  the  fat  must  be 
worked  into  the  dry  flour  and  mixed  with  salt  and  fresh  water 
into  a light  dough,  roll  it  over  and  cover  your  dish.  When  mak- 
ing dough,  or  rather  paste,  for  either  meat  or  fruit  pies,  the  paste 
must  be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  for  the  more  it  is  worked, 
the  tougher  it  will  be  when  cooked.  Use  a little  baking  powder. 

To  Make  a Light  Puff  Paste  for  Mince  Pies,  Pattys, 
&c. — Take  a pound  of  flour  and  a pound  of  butter  or  lard  ; mix 
a quarter  of  the  fat  into  the  dry  flour  ; then  mix  the  flour  into 
a dough  of  the  same  consistency  as  the  remaining  fat ; roll  out 
the  dough  and  place  the  rest  of  the  fat  in  small  lumps  over  the 
surface  of  the  dough  ; fold  over,  and  roll  out  twice  ; let  it  stand 
for  a minute  or  two,  then  roll  it  out  twice  or  three  times  more. 
Have  your  board  and  roller  well  floured,  so  that  the  paste  does 
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not  stick  ; cut  the  paste  into  pieces  large  enough,  and  then  line 
your  tins  ; grease  the  tins  first.  A half-teaspoonful  of  lime  juice 
will  make  the  crust  lighter.  When  your  paste  is  ready  to  cover 
over  the  dish  (it  should  be  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  for 
fruit,  and  a little  thicker  for  meat  pies),  cut  a strip  about  two 
inches  wide,  which  place  all  round  the  edge  of  the  dish  ; put  in 
the  contents,  and  then  put  the  top  crust  over  all ; let  the  crust 
be  large  enough  to  cover  the  dish  without  having  to  pull  the 
paste  here  and  there  to  make  it  fit,  or  else  the  pie,  when  baked, 
will  have  the  crust  all  drawn  away  from  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
Before  putting  the  slip  of  paste  round  the  dish,  wet  the  edge  of 
the  dish  with  your  paste  brush,  and  then  wet  the  slip  of  paste 
before  you  place  the  top  crust  on,  or  the  parts  will  not  stick  to 
each  other.  If  your  pie  dish  is  an  iron  one,  see  that  it  is  properly 
clean,  for  if  there  is  any  dirt  on  the  rim  of  the  dish  it  will  all  come 
off  on  to  the  paste.  A bit  of  salt  rubbed  on  the  dish  will  take 
off  all  the  brown  colour  which  has  baked  on  a pie  dish. 

For  Meat  or  Fruit  Pies. — A small  cup  should  be  placed 
in  the  dish,  for  it  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  crust  up,  but  it 
also  preserves  the  gravy  which  will  be  found  under  the  cup  when 
the  pie  is  cooked.  The  oven  must  be  of  a middling  heat  to  bake 
a pie,  for  if  the  oven  is  too  hot  the  pie  will  be  burnt  upon  the 
outside  before  the  inside  part  is  half  cooked,  and  if  the  oven  is 
too  cool  the  pie  crust  will  be  sodden.  Wet  the  top  of  a pie  over 
with  an  egg  with  your  paste  brush,  but  do  not  egg  over  the  edges, 
or  the  pie  will  not  puff  up  there.  If  you  have  no  eggs  use  a drop 
of  milk.  You  must  manage  the  baking  as  well  as  you  can,  for 
I know  that  some  ships’  stoves  have  ovens  that  are  just  like 
furnaces  ; others,  again,  will  not  raise  heat  enough  to  bake  a 
patty.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find  a good  oven  in  a ship’s  stove. 

Beef  Steak  Pies.— Beat  the  steaks  a little,  and  lay  them 
in  your  dish  with  some  pepper,  salt  and  onions  ; half  fill  the  dish 
with  water,  adding  to  it  a spoonful  of  colouring  ; cover  with 
paste  a good  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  If  your  oven  is  a bad 
one,  it  will  be  best  to  stew  the  steaks  before  putting  them  in  the 
pie  , or,  after  the  crust  is  done,  take  the  pie  out  of  the  oven  and 
stand  it  on  the  top  of  the  stove,  so  that  it  may  keep  simmering 
tdl  the  meat  is  done.  A carrot  may  be  put  in  the  pic,  if  you 
have  any. 
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Fowl  Pie. — Cut  a fowl  up,  and  take  out  as  many  of  the 
bones  as  you  can.  Place  the  pieces  in  the  disli,  also  a few  small 
slices  of  ham,  one  onion,  some  white  pepper  and  salt ; make  some 
thin  melted  butter,  with  whi(}h  half  fill  the  dish.  Bake,  if  possible, 
without  cooking  the  meat  before  putting  in  the  pie. 

Preserved  Meat  Pie. — Preserved  meat  and  mutton,  when 
hot,  are  so  much  alike  that  one  can  hardly  toll  which  is  which. 
It  is  a poor  dish  as  far  as  the  meat  goes,  especially  that  out  of 
the  G-lb  tins,  for  the  meat  is  boiled  till  it  is  stringy.  The  liquor 
is  the  best,  for  all  the  goodness  of  the  meat  is  in  it.  It  is  a pity 
meat  cannot  be  preserved  without  boiling  it  so  much  ; for  if 
preserved  meat,  when  turned  out  of  the  tin,  was  as  firm  as  a 
piece  of  meat  which  you  boiled  or  roasted  yourself,  it  would  give 
more  satisfaction  ; for  though  sea-going  people  like  a fresh  mess, 
they  do  not  like  a piece  of  meat  which  looks  like  a bundle  of 
ropeyarns,  and  after  a little  chewing  goes  down  their  throats  like 
so  much  oakum.  However,  I must  say  that  preserved  meat,  or 
soup  and  bouilli,  with  additions,  will  make  a very  good  soup,  and 
is  thought  highly  of  by  the  men,  and  two  or  three  fresh  messes 
a w'eek  go  a long  way  towards  making  what  is  tej'med  a good 
ship  for  living,  even  though  there  is  a pound  of  good  salt  beef 
stopped  for  e^ery  pound  of  bouilli.  A ship  upon  which  the 
men  get  three  fresh  messes  a week  and  a pound  of  butter,  instead 
of  so  much  salt  meat,  would  get  a crew  in  half  the  time  that 
another  ship,  upon  which  the  ordinary  tack  is  served  out,  would. 
The  butter  especially  ; for  if  a man  has  eaten  all  his  meat,  and 
has  nothing  for  breakfast,  he  can  always  make  a meal  upon 
biscuit  and  butter. 

For  a Preserved  Meat  Pie,  take  the  meat  out  of  the  tin  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  break  the  large  pieces  ; cut  the  meat  about 
an  inch  wide  across  the  grain  : it  does  not  matter  about  cutting 
the  other  way,  for  the  meat  will  easily  break  without ; lay  the 
pieces  in  a pie  dish,  with  some  chopped  onions,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  a sprinkling  of  dried  herbs,  also  a little  colouring,  and  a 
little  sauce,  if  you  have  any  ; fill  the  dish  half  full  of  water,  or 
half  water  and  half  gravy  out  of  the  tin  ; cover  with  a crust  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  till  the  crust  is  done. 

Preserved  Meat  Puffs. — Take  some  preserved  meat  and 
chop  it  fine,  also  some  onions  ; add  a little  dried  herbs  and  some 
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pepper  cancl  salt,  or  instead  of  salt,  use  a little  chopped  salt  meat ; 
also  mix  in  a little  fat  bacon,  or  fat  pork,  chopped  small.  Make 
a puff  paste  ; roll  it  out  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  cut 
it  in  pieces  about  four  or  five  inches  square  ; put  some  meat  into 
the  middle  of  each  square  ; wet  the  paste  between  the  outer 
edge  and  the  meat,  and  bring  one  end  over  and  press  the  edges 
till  they  stick  ; then  trim  the  edges  into  a half  circle,  and  pinch 
the  round  part  here  and  there  Avith  your  finger  and  thumb  ; or 
you  may  make  patties  Avith  the  same,  or  roll  the  meat  into  balls. 
Flour  the  outside  and  fry.  An  egg  mixed  with  the  meat  Avill 
cause  it  to  stick  together  when  making  meat  balls.  If  you  have 
no  bacon  to  mix  Avith  the  meat,  you  must  use  some  of  the  fat  out 
of  the  meat  tin,  or  the  meat  will  eat  too  dry.  These  sort  of 
things  should  be  served  quite  hot.  Bake  the  puffs  carefully. 

A tin  of  soup  and  bouilli  may  be  used  to  make  a pie  for  a 
change.  Take  enough  of  the  pieces  of  meat  and  carrot  out  to 
fill  your  pie  dish,  adding  a couple  of  onions  chopped,  some  pepper 
and  salt : a little  of  the  liquor  out  of  the  tin,  mixed  with  half  a 
teaspoon  of  flour,  and  a teaspoonful  of  colouring,  Avith  enough 
Avater  to  half  fill  the  dish.  The  remainder  of  the  gravy  in  the 
tin  Avill  make  soup  for  dinner,  with  the  addition  of  some  barley 
and  vegetables,  or  only  barley,  and  a very  little  celery  seed,  if  you 
have  nothing  else.  Whatever  meat  may  be  left  in  the  tin  you 
can  make  into  an  Irish  steAv  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  thus 
you  Avill  have  soup  and  pie  for  dinner,  and  stew  for  breakfast 
out  of  a six-pound  tin  of  bouilli.  A six-pound  tin  of  preserved 
moat  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make  a pie  or  pudding  and  soup 
for  dinner,  Avet  or  dry  hash  for  supper,  and  meat  balls  or  puffs 
for  breakfast  for  six  persons  in  the  cabin  ; of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  there  Avill  be  a piece  of  cold  salt  meat  or  a tongue  on  the  table. 

The  preserved  meat  in  two-pound  tins  is  generally  of  a better 
quality  than  that  in  the  six-pound  tins,  and  is  of  course  much 
richer.  TAvo-pound  tins  of  a-la-mode  beef,  or  ox  cheek  and 
vegetables,  roast  beef,  boiled  beef  and  vegetables,  roast  mutton, 
&c.,  are  best  if  sent  to  table  just  as  they  are  turned  out  of  the 
tin.  Stand  the  tin  on  the  stove  after  opening  the  top  ; let  the 
contents  get  hot ; take  the  fat  off  the  top  and  turn  the  meat  out 
without  breaking  it  on  to  a hot  dish,  and  serve  Avith  a plain  suet 
pudding.  Do  not  piit  any  salt  in  the  gravy,  for  gravy  when  it 
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is  very  rich  requires  little  or  no  sfilt.  If  your  soup  should  not 
bo  very  good,  half  of  the  liquor  fi-oin  the  two-pound  tin  may  be  put 
in  it,  and  the  tin  filled  up  again  with  watei',  a little  salt,  and  a drop 
of  colouring  or  sauce.  If  you  have  no  suet  for  a suet  pudding,  you 
may  use  baking  powder.  The  meat  may  also  be  turned  into  a 
hash  dish,  and  have  mashed  potatoes  placed  all  round  the  dish. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding. — Cut  some  beef  into  small  steaks, 
not  lumps.  Cut  off  any  gristle  that  may  be  on  the  meat,  and 
do  not  have  too  much  fat  on  the  steaks.  Sprinkle  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Line  a pudding-basin  with  a paste  made  thus  : — To 
a pound  of  flour  add  a half  pound  of  chopped  suet ; if  the  suet 
is  not  salt,  use  half  and  half  fresh  water  to  make  the  dough.  Do 
not  handle  the  dough  too  much  ; roll  it  out  about  a quarter  of 
an  ineh  thick,  grease  your  basin,  and  line  the  inside  with  dough. 
Do  not  trim  it  off  to  the  edge  of  the  basin  till  your  meat  is  filled 
in  ; put  the  meat  in  with  a couple  of  onions  chopped  small,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  a little  colouring,  and  a half  pint  of  water  ; cut 
the  paste  off  about  half  an  inch  or  more  from  the  top  of  the 
basin,  roll  out  a piece  to  cover  the  top ; put  it  on  neatly 
after  wetting  the  edges,  so  that  the  parts  may  stick  together. 
Tie  a cloth  round  the  top  of  the  basin,  put  it  into  a pot  of 
boiling  water,  and  boil  for  a good  hour.  See  that  the  v^ater 
covers  the  pudding,  and  that  the  basin  keeps  upright. 

A pudding  made  with  preserved  meat  will  only  require  half- 
an-hour  for  boiling. 

Fresh  Pork  Pudding. — Take  a piece  of  lean  pork,  cut  it 
into  small  slices,  add  a little  sage,  a couple  of  onions,  a small 
quantity  of  dried  apples,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  colouring  or  sauce,  if  you  have  any  ; half  fill  the  basin  with 
water,  proceed  as  above,  and  boil  for  an  hour.  Cold  roast  n\eat, 
with  onions,  pepper  and  salt,  will  make  a good  pie  or  pudding. 
The  pudding-basin  must  always  be  filled.  If  you  have  not  suffi- 
cient meat,  put  in  a couple  of  potatoes  or  a few  pieces  or  eabin 
biscuit.  Make  fruit  puddings  the  same  way,  with  bottled  fruit 
or  fresh  apples,  plums,  cherries,  &c. 

Fruit  Pies. — To  make  a crust  for  a fruit  pie,  rub  a third  of 
a pound  of  fat  into  a pound  of  flour  ; make  it  into  a light  dough 
with  nearly  all  salt  water,  or  half  salt  and  half  fresh.  If  the  flour 
is  old  and  musty,  add  a pinch  of  carbonated  soda,  or  a half  tea- 
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spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Do  not  work  the  dough  more  than 
you  can  help  ; only  mix  up,  roll  out  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  cover  your  dish.  All  bottled  fruits  being  managed 
the  same,  it  is  needless  to  specify  any  one  of  them.  First  pour 
the  juice  out  into  a cup,  then  turn  the  fruit  out  carefully  into 
the  dish,  add  some  sugar  and  a little  of  the  juice,  cover  and  bake. 
The  remainder  of  the  juice  may  be  poured  into  the  pie  when  it 
is  being  cut  at  the  table. 

Dried  Apple  Pie.-  Boil  the  apples  till  soft,  with  two  or  three 
cloves  ; sweeten  them,  and  put  them  in  your  dish  with  a little 
water.  Have  a cup  inside  to  keep  the  crust  up,  or  the  latter 
will  be  sodden.  Serve  warm  ; neither  hot,  nor  cold. 

Apple  Pie. — Pare  and  core  the  apples  ; cut  them  in  quarters  ; 
and,  if  large,  cut  the  quarters  in  halves.  Put  in  a dish  with  a 
few  cloves,  some  sugar  and  a little  water. 

Apple  Dumplings  Baked. — Make  paste  the  same  as  for 
meat  pie.  Take  an  apple,  pare  it,  and  scoop  out  the  core,  putting 
a couple  of  cloves  in  its  place.  Cover  the  apple  all  round  with  a 
paste,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake.  Serve  hot. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — Pare,  cut  up,  and  boil  sufficient  pumpkin  ; 
strain  all  the  water  off ; mash  it  up  fine  ; add  some  currants,  or 
a few  boiled  dried  apples,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  some  sugar. 
This  is  best  baked  on  a plate.  Cover  with  a puff  paste,  and 
serve  warm. 

Currant  Fritters. — Take  half  a pound  of  flour  and  four 
eggs  ; mix  together  with  some  water,  half  salt,  into  a stiff 
batter  ; wash  some  currants  well,  and  mix  with  the  batter.  If 
you  have  no  eggs,  use  a little  baking  powder,  or  a pinch  of  car- 
bonated soda,  or  half  each  of  carbonated  soda  and  tartaric  acid. 
Take  one  spoonful  of  batter  for  each  fritter,  fry  in  a clean  pan, 
and  do  not  use  too  much  fat ; fry  on  both  sides  till  of  a light 
brown  colour.  A wooden  spoon  is  best  for  mixing  up  these  sort 
of  things. 

Apple  Fritters. — Pare  and  core  your  apples,  quarter  them, 
and  put  the  pieces  into  the  batter.  Use  one  quarter  for  each 
fritter,  also  one  clove. 

Banana  Fritters. — Take  ripe,  but  good,  bananas  ; cut 
them  in  half  lengthways,  and  use  one-half  for  each  fritter.  Plums, 
cherries,  or  greengages  may  be  used. 
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Pancakes. — Use  tlie  same  batter  as  for  fritters,  only  a trifle 
thinner.  See  that  the  pan  is  perfectly  clean,  and  not  too  large. 
Do  not  put  too  much  fat  in  the  pan,  say  half  a tablespoonful,  as 
each  one  is  done.  Sprinkle  some  sugar  on  it,  and  roll  it  up  : 
keep  in  a warm  place  till  all  are  ready.  Have  a little  sweet  lime 
juice  on  the  table.  Have  a good,  clear  fire,  or  it  is  no  good 
trying  to  fry  fritters  or  pancakes. 

Flapjacks. — If  you  have  nothing  else  but  flour  and  water, 
use  one-third  salt,  and  two  thirds  fresh  water  ; mix  into  a rather 
stiff  batter.  Fry  a little  thicker  than  pancakes. 

Rice  Pancakes. — Boil  a pint  of  rice  to  a jelly  : let  it  cool. 
Add  to  it  half  a dozen  eggs,  a lump  of  butter,  some  sugar, 
currants,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg.  If  too  thin,  a little  flour 
may  be  mixed  in  ; also  some  salt,  according  to  the  saltness  of 
the  butter.  Have  the  pan  clean  and  hot ; not  too  much  fat  in 
it.  Put  the  mixture  in  the  same  as  for  fritters — a good  spoonful 
for  each.  cake. 

SWEET  PUDDINGS. 

Plum  Puddings  for  Forward  at  Christmas  Time. — For 
Christmas  Day,  each  man  is  generally  served  out  with  one  pound 
of  flour,  some  extra  sugar,  and  more  or  less  of  plums  and  currants ; 
also  some  suet,  if  there  is  any.  Now,  one  pound  of  flour  is  too 
much  to  make  a pudding  with  ; for,  if  there  are  thirty  men,  it 
will  take  two  or  three  large  duff  bags  to  hold  thirty  pounds  of 
flour,  &c.  So  it  is  best  to  make  some  of  the  flour  into  duffs,  and 
the  rest  into  a cake  for  each  watch  ; or,  if  you  have  any  dried 
apples,  you  can  make  apple  pies  for  them.  If  you  only  have  the  above 
ingredients,  you  will,  of  course,  only  have  to  prepare  each  article, 
and  then  mix  your  duff.  But,  having  no  eggs  to  make  the  duff 
light,  you  had  better  put  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  carbonated 
soda  into  the  mixture,  according  to  the  quantity  of  flour  ; or  as 
it  is  very  likely  that  you  will  have  no  suet  for  the  men,  you  must 
use  carbonated  soda,  or  yeast,  to  make  the  duffs  light  and  eatable  ; 
having  no  suet,  use  about  three  teaspoonsful  of  carbonated  soda, 
not  piled  up,  to  every  four  pounds  of  flour  ; dissolve  the  soda  in 
water,  and  mix  it  well  into  the  flour.  Put  the  plums,  currants, 
and  suet  into  the  flour  first,  and  then  add  the  water ; either  use 
part  salt  water,  or  mix  in  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  salt.  If  you 
have  no  suet,  mix  into  the  dry  flour  some  clean  fat ; about  one 
pound  of  fat  to  every  four  pounds  of  flour ; you  may  also  add  a 
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little  molasses,  if  you  have  any  ; mix  all  together,  and  add  water 
till  the  stuff  is  only  just  stiff  enough  to  hold  the  spoon  upright. 
Put  into  bags,  and  boil  for  five  hours  if  the  duffs  are  large  ; if 
there  is  suet  in  them,  you  must  boil  them  two  or  three  hours 
longer.  If  you  have  no  suet,  but  only  soda  or  baking  powder, 
you  may  mix  all  the  allowance  of  flour,  and  after  you  have  taken 
sufficient  for  the  duffs,  the  rest  can  be  poured  into  baking  pans 
and  baked  ; it  will  make  a passable  cake,  and  when  cold  will  do 
for  supper  for  the  men.  Keep  enough  of  the  flour  and  sugar  to 
make  sweet  sauce  for  the  duff.  For  the  cabin  duff,  you  will 
have  a few  more  ingredients.  If  you  are  at  sea,  and  have  run 
out  of  eggs,  you  had  better  use  a little  soda  or  baking  powder, 
as  well  as  suet ; if  the  suet  ha.s  also  run  out,  why  you  will  have 
to  do  just  the  same  as  for  forward,  adding  some  spice  and  peel, 
if  you  have  any.  But  in  harbour,  take  a pound  of  flour,  a pound 
of  finely  chopped  suet,  half  pound  of  stoned  plums,  half  pound 
of  currants,  six  eggs,  some  peel,  spice  and  three  or  four  table- 
spoonsful  of  sugar  ; mix  with  milk,  and  boil  for  four  hours. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Dried  Currant  Pudding. — Take  one  pound  of  flour  and 
half  pound  of  chopped  suet,  half  pound  of  currants,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  milk,  a little  spice,  and  two  eggs  ; mix  together,  tie 
close,  and  boil  for  nearly  two  hours. 

Plain  Suet  Pudding. — A pound  of  flour,  half  pound  of  suet, 
and  a little  pepper  and  salt  (leave  out  the  pepper  if  the  pudding 
is  not  to  be  eaten  with  meat) , boil  for  an  hour  and  a half  ; or  the 
same  made  into  dumplings,  and  boiled  in  fresh  water  for  half  an 
hour,  for  placing  on  a dish  with  boiled  fresh  meat  or  corned  beef. 

Cabin  Biscuit  Pudding. — Take  sufficient  bread  and  soak 
it  in  milk  if  possible  ; when  soaked,  lay  some  at  the  bottom  of  a 
jiie  dish,  put  a few  small  pieces  of  butter,  and  some  sugar,  and 
currants,  then  more  biscuit  and  currants  until  the  dish  is  three 
parts  full.  If  you  have  any  eggs,  mix  two  in  sufficient  milk  to 
nearly  fill  the  dish  ; grate  some  nutmeg  into  it,  and  bake. 

Maccaroni  Pudding. — Boil  the  maccaroni  till  tender,  put 
it  into  a pie  dish  with  a sjioonful  of  butter,  then  mix  one  egg, 
sugar  enough,  a little  nutmeg,  and  half  a tablespoonful  of  flour, 
with  enough  milk  to  cover  the  maccaroni ; or  mix  two  or  three 
eggs  with  some  sugar  and  milk,  pour  it  over  the  maccaroni,  and 
bake  till  set. 
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Kece  Puddinq  may  be  made  the  same  as  macearoni,  with 
the  addition  of  a few  euiTauts.  If  you  have  to  make  a rice 
pudding,  and  Juive  neither  eggs  nor  milk,  proceed  this  way  : — 
Let  the  rice  be  well  boiled,  mix  in  a lump  of  butter,  some  sugar, 
currants,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; do  not  boil  the  rice  too  wet,  but 
only  till  it  is  soft ; a little  more  water  may  be  added  in  the 
baking  dish.  Spread  a little  butter  over  the  top  of  the  rice 
before  baking. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Take  an  apple,  pare  it,  and  take  out 
the  core  ; take  some  dough,  same  as  for  suet  pudding,  roll  out 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  the  apple  all  round  ; 
put  it  into  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour,  or  use  paste 
same  as  for  meat  pie,  and  bake.  Serve  with  sugar. 

Corn  Flour  Pudding.— Wash  a few  currants,  and  boil 
them  for  a few  minutes  in  a pint  of  water  ; then  mix  two  large 
spoonsful  of  corn  flour,  a little  cinnamon,  three  or  four  spoonsful 
of  sugar,  and  a small  drop  of  lime  juice,  together  with  a pint  of 
cold  water  ; mix  till  fine,  then  add  to  the  water  and  currants  in 
the  saucepan  ; mix  up  and  boil  for  ten  minutes  ; turn  out  into  a 
mould  or  basin  till  cold.  Turn  out  and  serve.  Corn  flour  should 
be  mixed  with  milk  and  loaf  sugar,  but,  as  they  are  generally 
scarce  at  sea,  I have  put  water  and  brown  sugar  instead.  Take 
two  large  spoonsful  of  corn  flour,  two  of  sugar,  and  a little  lime 
juice  ; boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a quart  of  water,  pour  into  a 
basin,  and  when  cold  turn  out  on  to  a dish,  and  place  some  black 
or  red  currants  all  round.  Serve  with  sugar.  Or,  when  the 
corn  flour  is  hot,  pour  a little  in  a basin,  then  put  in  a little  jam, 
and  some  more  flour,  and  so  on,  till  you  reach  the  top.  The  jam 
should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  flour.  The  basin  should  be  slightly 
greased.  The  best  way  to  have  corn  flour  is  with  the  black 
currants  around  it,  cold,  and  with  sugar. 

Yorkshire  Pudding. — Half  a pannikin  of  flour,  a little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  two  eggs  ; mix  with  milk  into  a stiff  batter,  have 
a small  baking  pan  with  some  hot  fresh  fat  in  it,  pour  in  the 
batter,  and  bake  till  done  on  one  side,  then  turn  and  bake  on  the 
other.  This  is  best  done  under  a piece  of  meat.  Place  a stand 
in  the  batter,  or  a couple  of  strong  skewers  across  the  top  of  the 
baking  pan,  on  to  which  place  your  meat.  Baking  powder  may 
be  used  instead  of  eggs.  It  does  not  matter  how  much  fat  is  in 
the  baking  pan,  for  it  will  not  penetrate  into  the  pudding. 
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Lime  Juice  Pudding. — Take  half  a pannikin  of  flour,  four 
spoonsful  of  sugar,  six  ounces  of  suet,  chopped  fine,  break  some 
cabin  biscuit  very  fine,  and  mix  with  two  eggs,  or  a teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  a good  teaspoonful  of  lime  juice,  and  enough 
milk  or  water  to  mix  all  into  a stiff  batter  ; also  add  a little 
cinnamon  or  nutmeg  ; pour  into  a greased  basin,  cover  over  and 
boil  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce. 

Boiled  Batter  Pudding. — Take  a pint  of  milk  and  four 
eggs  ; mix  with  flour  and  a little  salt  into  a stiff  batter  ; put 
into  a floured  cloth,  tie  close,  but  not  tight,  and  boil  for  an  hour 
and  a half.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce  or  roast  meat  gravy. 

Bread  Pudding. — Take  some  pieces  of  stale  bread,  soak 
them  in  Avater ; when  soaked,  squeeze  out  the  water,  pick  the 
hard  lumps  out,  mix  with  some  sugar,  currants,  spice,  two  eggs, 
and  a little  milk,  and  bake.  If  you  have  no  milk,  you  must  use 
Avater.  Raisins  may  be  put  in,  also  a little  ground  ginger. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — Cut  some  slices  of  bread 
thin  ; butter  them,  lay  some  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  upon 
AAliich  sprinkle  a fcAV  currants,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  ; lay 
more  bread,  and  so  on,  alternately,  till  the  dish  is  nearly  full. 
Make  a custard  with  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs  Avell  beaten,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  some  sugar,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; pour  this  over 
the  bread,  and  bake  till  set.  The  edge  of  the  dish  should  be  lined 
AAith  puff  paste  for  all  baked  puddings  of  this  description. 

Good  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  a pound  of  rice  in  a pint  and 
a half  of  milk,  add  some  sugar,  and  a little  piece  of  butter,  while 
boiling.  When  boiled,  turn  into  a dish,  fill  the  dish  up  with  a 
little  milk,  with  two  eggs  beaten  up  in  it,  also  a little  nutmeg, 
and  bake  till  the  top  is  brown. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding. — Mix  four  or  five  ounces  of  ground 
rice  Avith  half  a pint  of  cold  milk,  some  sugar,  a piece  of  butter, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  lime  juice  ; add  all  to  a pint  of  boiling 
milk  ; keep  stirring  till  it  boils  agam,  take  off  the  fire,  and  beat 
into  it  two  eggs.  Pour  into  a greased  dish,  and  bake  in  a quick 
oven  till  the  top  is  brown.  Ground  rice  is  rarely  found  aboard 
ship,  but  it  is  better  for  puddings  than  sago,  and  can  be  made 
into  a variety  of  different  things. 

Doughboys. — Take  some  dough,  made  with  yeast  same 
as  for  bread,  cut  it  into  pieces  as  large  as  a duck’s  egg,  let 
them  stand  a Avhile  that  they  may  raise  a little  ; put  them  into 
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boiling  neater  of  soup,  and  let  them  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes.  Do  not  let  them  stop  too  long  boiling,  or 
they  will  sink  and  be  as  heavy  as  lead.  These  sort  of  doughboys 
are  the  best  for  the  men.  You  ean  put  the  doughboys  for  one 
wateh  into  the  soup  about  five  minutes  past  eleven,  and  they 
will  be  done  by  seven  bells  ; and  for  the  other  watch  about 
twenty  minutes  to  twelve,  for  eight  bells. 

Norfolk  Dumplings. — Take  a pint  of  milk,  a little  salt, 
two  eggs,  or  a little  baking  powder,  and  mix  with  sufficient  flour 
to  make  a stiff  batter  : have  some  fresh  boiling  water,  and  drop 
the  batter  into  it  by  large  spoonsful ; let  them  boil  sharp  for 
three  minutes,  turn  them  into  a colander  to  drain  and  serve. 
These  are  generally  eaten  with  roast  meat,  gravy,  or  sweet  sauce, 
or  butter  and  sugar.  If  you  have  no  yeast  or  baking  powder  to 
make  doughboys  for  the  men,  mix  your  flour  into  a stiff  dough 
with  half  fresh  and  half  salt  water,  and  a little  clean  fat ; cut  in 
pieces  the  size  of  an  egg,  roll  round,  and  flatten  with  your  hand. 
Boil  for  half  an  hour. 

Roll  Jam,  or  Treacle  Pudding. — Make  some  dough  with 
suet,  or  if  you  have  no  suet,  use  a little  baking  powder,  also  some 
clean  fat ; roll  the  dough  out  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  spread 
the  jam  or  treacle  over  it,  and  roll  up  ; wet  the  edges  of  the 
dough,  so  that  the  parts  will  stick  together,  and  not  allow  the 
jam  or  treacle  to  boil  out ; tie  in  a floured  cloth,  put  into  boiling 
fresh  water,  and  boil  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  Thick  treacle 
will  not  boil  out,  but  molasses  will.  Currants  may  be  used  for 
a change,  or  marmalade.  Lay  the  currants  on  the  paste, 
sprinkle  on  a little  spice,  and  roll  up.  When  the  currants  are 
used,  sweet  sauce  must  be  served  with  the  pudding 

Sago  Pudding. — Boil  some  sago  with  sugar  and  a little 
cinnamon,  in  milk,  if  possible ; mix  in  one  or  two  eggs.  Pour 
into  a greased  dish,  and  bake.  By  taking  a few  bay  leaves  to 
sea  with  you,  you  will  be  able  to  vary  the  flavour  of  these  pud- 
dings. Boil  two  of  the  bay  leaves  Avith  the  ground  rice  or  sago  ; 
take  them  out  when  the  stuff  is  boiled. 

Rice  for  Forward  is  rarely  done  as  it  should  be  ; certainly 
it  is  boiled,  more  or  less,  but  that  is  ail.  Take  the  rice  and  Avell 
Avash  it,  also  the  currants.  There  is  plenty  of  Avater  over  the 
side  for  that  purpose.  To  every  pint  or  pound  of  rice  let  there 
be  a quart  of  fresh  AA'ater  ; put  the  rice  and  currants  in  Aiffien  the 
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water  boils  ; when  the  rice  is  done  it  should  not  be  too  dry.  Take 
the  pot  off,  and  put  the  rice  into  well  greased  baking  pans,  and 
as  the  jnen  generally  like  fat,  put  several  spoonsful  on  the  top 
of  the  rice.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  some  fat  may  be  mixed  with 
the  rice  before  it  is  put  into  the  baking  pans.  Bake  till  the  top 
is  of  a brown  colour.  Cook  the  rice  in  this  way,  and  the  men 
will  come  and  ask  you  for  more,  whereas,  generally,  upon  a rice 
day,  half  the  rice  goes  to  the  pigs.  If  you  are  short  of  fresh 
water,  a little  salt  water  may  be  put  in  to  boil  the  rice,  instead 
of  putting  any  salt  in.  See  that  your  baking  pans  are  quite 
clean,  otherwise  the  dirt  ■will  come  off  on  tc>  the  rice. 

FISH. 

To  boil  a large  fish  w'hole  a fish  kettle  must  be  used  ; most 
ships  have  one.  If  you  have  not  got  one,  you  had  better  make 
something  that  will  answer  the  purpose  while  you  are  on  the 
passage  out,  for  you  will  be  sure  to  have  some  fish  to  cook  when 
in  harbour.  Get  an  empty  preserved  potato  tin,  or  a large  bouilli 
tin,  unsolder  it,  and  cut  a piece  out  large  enough  to  fit  easily 
into  a four  or  six  gallon  oblong  pot ; punch  holes  into  the  tin, 
and  fix  a piece  of  hoop  iron  at  each  end  of  it,  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, so  that  you  can  lift  the  fish  out  of  the  w^ater  without  scalding 
your  fingers.  Clean  the  fish  well,  but  do  not  let  it  lay  too  long 
in  water.  If  the  fish  is  too  long  for  the  pot  you  will  have  to  cut 
it  in  half,  and  lay  each  half  together  w^hen  dished.  If  it  is  a large  flat 
fish,  such  as  a turbot,  and  your  fish  kettle  is  not  large  enough  to 
hold  it,  you  must  cook  the  half  and  keep  the  other  half  for  the 
next  day.  Fish  should  not  be  put  down  to  cook  till  there  is  just 
time  to  cook  it,  and  have  it  finished  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  for 
table,  for  if  allowed  to  stand  long  after  cooking,  it  will  spoil. 
Fish  should  be  put  on  in  cold  water,  and  to  every  gallon  of  Avater 
put  three  tablespoonsful  of  salt  and  one  of  vinegar  ; the  Avater 
should  be  at  least  two  inches  over  the  fish.  When  the  fish  boils, 
move  the  pot  aside  and  let  it  simmer  till  the  fish  is  done. 

Fresh  Cod. — The  head  and  shoulders  of  a cod  are  generally 
boiled  by  itself,  for  if  the  whole  fish  is  put  down,  the  tail  part 
Avould  be  done  long  before  the  head  and  shoulders,  for  the  tail 
l^art  of  a cod  is  very  small  in  comparison  Avith  the  other  part. 
A small  cod  may  be  boiled  Avhole.  Take  the  cod’s  head  and 
shoulders,  tie  it  up  well ; if  a large  fish,  it  Avill  take  half  an  hour 
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to  cook  aftei'  the  water  boils.  Raise  tlie  fish  carefully  out  of  the 
kettle,  clear  off  the  scum,  slide  it  on  to  the  dish.  Gai'iiish  the 
dish  with  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon,  and  serve  with  melted 
butter.  If  you  wish  to  use  the  tail  part  of  the  cod  the  same  day, 
it  may  be  cooked  for  supper,  thus  Boil  it  till  it  is  three-parts 
cooked,  let  it  get  cold,  then  remove  the  fish  from  the  bone,  and 
cut  it  in  pieces  as  large  as  an  egg  ; dip  the  pieces  in  batter,  and 
try  them  in  clean  fat  till  of  a nice  brown.  Send  the  roe,  liver, 
and  smelt  to  table  with  the  head  and  shoulders,  and,  if  you  have 
any  anchovy  sauce,  mix  some  into  the  melted  butter. 

Cod  Fish  Fried. — Cut  steaks  from  the  tail  part  of  the  cod 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ; sprinkle  some  salt  and  a 
little  cayenne  pepper  over  them  ; egg  and  breadcrumb  them, 
and  fry  in  clean,  fresh  fat. 

Cod  Fish  Balls. — Take  some  cold,  cooked  fish,  mince  it  up 
fine,  mix  with  mashed  potatoes  and  a lump  of  butter,  make  them 
into  balls,  flatten  each  ball  with  your  hand,  and  fry  brown  in 
clean  fat. 

A salmon  of  six  pounds  weight  will  take  about  fifty  minutes 
to  boil ; but  six  pounds  off  a large  thick  fish  will  take  a good  hour 
to  boil.  Serve  with  anchovy  sauce  or  plain  melted  butter. 

Halibut. — A small  halibut,  or  a piece  off  a large  one,  about 
five  pounds,  will  take  about  half  an  hour  to  cook  after  the  water 
boils  ; cover  it  with  cold  water,  and,  besides  the  salt  and  vinegar, 
put  in  a piece  of  saltpetre,  about  half  an  inch  square.  Serve 
with  melted  butter. 

Sturgeon  Boiled. — Sturgeon  should  be  soaked  in  salt 
water  an  hour  or  two  before  being  boiled.  A piece  of  sturgeon, 
about  six  pounds,  will  take  about  thirty-five  or  forty  minutes  to 
cook.  After  the  water  first  boils,  j)ut  two  onions  and  a small 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs  into  the  fish  kettle  with  the  fish.  Serve 
Avith  melted  butter. 

Boiled  Mackerel. — Clean  the  fish  well,  put  them  on  in 
lukewarm  water,  let  them  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes  after  they 
first  boil.  They  must  be  taken  up  directly  thej'^  are  done,  or  they 
Avill  fall  to  pieces.  When  the  eyes  start,  or  the  tail  splits,  the 
fish  is  done.  Serve  with  melted  butter,  with  some  fennel  or 
parsley  in  it. 

Hake,  Lino,  or  Haddock,  will  take  the  same  time  to  cook 
as  cod,  and  should  be  served  the  same  way. 
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Dried  Salt  Cod,  or  Ling,  should  be  soaked  for  eight  hours, 
and  in  fresh  water  if  possible  ; put  a little  vinegar  in  the  water  ; 
A\'hen  soaked,  serape  off  any  dirt  there  may  be  on  the  fish  ; put 
it  on  in  cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  till  tender.  Serve  with 
melted  butter. 

Boiled  Fresh  Water  Fish. — Fresh  water  fish  should  bo 
soaked  in  water  an  hour  to  take  away  the  muddy  flavour.  A 
buneh  of  dried  herbs  boiled  with  them  is  an  improvement.  The 
best  way  to  tell  when  a fish  is  boiled  enough,  is  to  place  a knife 
between  the  fish  and  the  bone,  and  if  both  part  easily,  the  fish  is 
done  ; the  knife  should  be  applied  to  the  thickest  part  of  the 
fish.  If  fish  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  water  after  it  is  eooked  it 
will  spoil.  Should  you  have  no  fish  kettle,  or  strainer  to  fit  into 
a pot,  use  a cloth  ; put  the  fish  into  the  cloth,  and  leave  the  four 
corners  on  the  edge  of  the  pot,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  lift  the 
fish  out. 

Plaice  will  not  take  so  long  to  boil  as  other  fish  of  the  same 
size.  When  boiling  fish,  always  stand  the  kettle  aside  after  it 
first  comes  to  a boil,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  till  the  fish  is  done  ; 
for  if  the  water  boils  fast  all  the  time,  the  fish  will  be  cooked 
outside  before  it  is  half  done  inside.  A napkin  should  be  laid  on 
a dish,  and  the  fish  on  the  napkin  for  either  boiled  or  fried  fish 
■when  it  is  sent  to  table  ; but  very  fev-  ships,  without  they  are 
passenger  ships,  carry  them  ; an  old  tablecloth  would  make  a 
dozen  napkins,  if  you  had  one  to  spare  and  cut  up.  Remains  of 
boiled  fish  may  be  served  as  twice-laid,  remove  all  the  bones 
from  the  fish,  mash  it  up,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  onions  chopped, 
also  sufficient  mashed  potatoes  ; a little  anchovy  sauce  mixed 
in  is  an  improvement.  Serve  either  just  as  you  mix  it  up,  or 
bake  it ; in  either  case  serve  quite  hot. 

Fried  and  Baked  Fish. — To  fry  fish,  a clean  pan  and  plenty 
of  good  fat  is  required.  If  you  have  plenty  of  fish  to  fry,  or  often 
have  to  fry  some,  you  will  require  a strainer  ; if  you  have  not 
one,  get  the  carpenter  to  make  you  an  oblong  frame,  about  twelve 
inches  long  by  eight  wide,  and  with  holes  round  the  edges  to 
receive  the  wire  ; in  fact,  make  a concern  like  the  side  of  a bird 
cage,  so  that  when  the  fish  is  fried,  you  may  lay  it  on  the  wire, 
and  the  fat  ■will  all  run  off  before  it  is  sent  to  table.  Always  have 
the  fat  in  the  pan  boiling  before  you  put  the  fish  in. 
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liiiED  Sole. — Soles  should  he  well  cleaned,  skinned,  and 
the  hns  and  tail  cut  off  ; egg  over,  breadcrumb,  and  fry  brown  ; 
lay  the  sole  in  the  pan,  belly  part  down,  and  when  that  side  is 
done,  turn  carefully  and  do  the  other  side  ; it  will  take  about  ten 
minutes  to  fry.  If  the  sole  is  a large  one,  it  may  be  cut  in  two 
or  four  pieces. 

Cod,  Ling,  Hake  or  Halibut. — To  fry,  should  be  cut  in 
pieces  about  four  inches  long,  three  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
Egg,  breadcrumb,  and  fry. 

Whitings,  Smelts,  and  Elounders. — Fry  the  same  as  soles. 

Plaice  or  Shad  should  be  cut  in  pieces  about  four  inches 
long,  three  wide,  and  one  inch  thick  : dip  the  fish  into  batter, 
and  fry  till  brown.  See  that  there  is  plenty  of  fat  in  the  pan,  and 
that  it  boils  before  the  fish  is  put  in. 

Fresh  Herrings. — Clean,  and  fiy  them  till  brown.  Some 
people  like  onions  fried  with  fresh  herrings. 

Fresh  Herrings  or  Mackerel  Baked. — Clean  the  fish  and 
lay  them  in  a baking  pan  with  some  chopped  onions,  a little 
thyme,  pepper,  and  salt,  a lump  of  butter  or  fresh  fat ; pour 
vinegar  over  them  and  bake  till  tender.  Dish  them  carefully. 

Small  Fish,  as  Minnows,  Sprats,  or  Whitebait,  should 
be  well  washed  and  dried,  shook  in  a cloth  with  a little  flour  in 
it,  put  into  boiling  fat  and  fried  from  one  to  three  minutes, 
according  to  size. 

Sturgeon  Fried. — Cut  in  steaks  about  an  inch  thick ; sprinkle 
v'ith  pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  ; or  egg,  breadcrumb,  and  fry. 

Oysters  may  either  be  broiled  in  or  out  of  the  shell.  When 
in  the  shell,  place  on  the  gridiron,  and  when  the  shell  opens,  take 
the  oysters  off  ivithout  spilling  the  liquor,  and  serve  immediately. 
When  out  of  the  shell,  place  the  oysters  on  a clean  gridiron,  and 
when  one  side  is  done,  turn  them,  and  do  the  other  side  till 
done  ; lay  them  on  a dish,  and  put  a small  piece  of  butter  upon 
each  oyster  and  sprinkle  pepper  over  them.  Serve  hot.  A clear 
good  fire  is  requisite,  for  smoke  would  spoil  the  oj^sters.  Oysters 
may  be  egged,  breadcrumbed,  and  fried  brown  or  stewed  in  their 
own  liquor,  adding  a little  flour,  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a 
blade  of  mace. 

Bonita,  Albercore,  and  Dolphin  are  best  cut  in  slices 
and  i)ut  in  a baking  pan  with  some  fat,  a little  salt,  and  enough 
vinegar  to  half  cover  the  fish.  They  are  not  worth  eating  if  they 
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fire  dried  up.  The  tail  end  of  fi  shfirk,  or  slices  of  poi  poise,  oi 
black  fish  are  very  good  when  cooked  the  same  as  bonita.  Porpoise 
steaks,  fried  in  the  pan  as  beef  steaks,  are  good  eating,  for  a 
change.  When  a baking  pan  has  been  used  for  shark  it  must  be 
well  scoured,  and  then  put  in  the  oven  to  burn  out  the  flavour, 
otherwise  it  will  remain  long  after,  and  give  to  everything  else 
the  flavour  of  shark. 

Flying  Fish  laid  in  salt  for  an  hour  and  then  dried  and 
fried  are  excellent  eating. 

When  Bonita,  Porpoise,  &c,,  is  to  be  kept  for  a day  or  two 
in  salt,  keep  it  out  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  : they  say  the  moon 
spoils  fish.  I do  not  credit  that,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  upon  the 
.safe  side.  Bonita  is  sometimes  poisonous.  If  the  person  is 
poisoned  by  eating  bonita  he  will  feel  slightly  sick,  and  large  red 
blotches  will  appear  upon  his  body,  but  will  pass  off  in  an  hour 
or  two.  Dry  all  fish  well  in  a cloth  before  frying. 

CURRY. 

There  are  many  different  sorts  of  curry — both  in  powder  and 
paste — and  it  is  difficult  to  please  most  people,  as  they  may  be 
used  to  curry  of  a certain  flavour,  and  yours  may  be  of  a different 
flavour  altogether.  On  board  ship,  of  course,  the  Cook  has  to 
use  what  he  has  got,  and  that  is  not  always  very  good,  not  even 
if  it  is  Indian  curry,  for  there  is  plenty  of  curry  sold  in  India  that 
is  not  worth  eating  ; in  fact,  curry  powder  prepared  in  London 
is  preferred  by  many  people  to  that  which  is  made  in  India,  and 
a large  quantity  of  it  is  exported  to  India — especially  the  curry 
powder  prepared  by  Crosse  and  Blackwell.  The  only  thing  a 
ship’s  Cook  can  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  that  which  he  has  got, 
and  prepare  it  as  well  as  possible. 

Curried  Meat. — Raw  or  previously  cooked  meat  may  be 
used.  Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  or  small 
slices  ; lay  the  meat  aside.  Take  three  or  four  onions,  cut  them 
into  slices  or  dice  ; have  a clean  stewpan,  with  a little  clean  fresh 
fat  in  it ; put  the  onions  in,  and  fry  them  brown.  When  the 
onions  are  of  a light  brown,  add  a table.spoon  of  curry,  more  or 
le.ss,  according  to  strength  required  ; mix  up,  and  fry  for  a minute, 
then  add  the  meat  and  fry  till  there  is  danger  of  burning,  or  the 
onions  will  turn  black  ; when  sufficient,  pour  in  half  a pannikin 
of  cold  water,  and  let  all  simmer  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender  ; 
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season  it  witli  salt  and  it  is  ready.  Tf  the  curry  has  to  simmer 
some  time,  jmt  in  a little  more  w ater,  and  if  it  is  too  light  a colour, 
and  not  hot  enough,  add  a little  colouring  and  a pinch  of  cayenne 
pepper.  At  sea,  when  the  principal  or  only  dish  for  breakfast 
is  curry,  it  will  be  better  to  add  more  water  and  curry,  for  then  they 
like  to  have  plenty  of  liquor  to  eat  with  their  rice.  A little  flour 
may  be  added  to  make  the  liquor  slightly  thick. 

If  you  have  cooked  the  rice  for  the  curry,  use  the  conge 
water,  instead  of  other  water,  and  then  you  will  need  no  flour. 
See  that  your  curry  is  salt  enough,  for  nothing  is  le.ss  palatable 
than  curry  without  sufficient  salt  in  it.  The  first  mentioned 
receipt  for  curiy  may  be  used  in  harbour,  for  then  there  is  always 
tw^o  or  three  different  things  for  breakfast. 

Curried  Meat  : a Better  Way.— Take  either  raw  or 
cooked  meat,  cut  it  up  the  same  as  above  ; for  each  pound  of 
meat,  use  nearly  a pound  of  onions  ; fry  the  onions  as  above  ; 
let  the  fat  be  clean,  and  be  careful  not  to  burn  the  onions.  After 
the  onions  are  fried,  add  two  tablespoonsful  of  curry,  and  one 
and  a half  of  flour,  about  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a little  of 
Worcester  sauce.  If  you  have  no  sauce,  add  a little  more  vinegar. 
Salt,  keep  stirring,  and  when  fried  enough,  pour  in  half-a-pint 
of  cold  water  and  simmer  till  done.  If  more  liquor  is  required 
use  conge  w^ater  ; if  not  hot  enough  add  some  cayenne.  Serve 
wdth  dry  rice,  and  quite  hot.  In  cold  weather,  have  your  plates 
made  hot  by  placing  them  in  the  oven  for  a minute  or  tw'O.  The 
curry  powMer  may  be  mixed  wdth  a little  butter  before  adding 
to  the  onions. 

Curried  Fowl. — Cut  a fowl  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  proceed 
the  same  as  for  beef  curry.  When  in  harbour,  at  a place  wdiere 
you  can  procure  fresh  cocoanuts,  use  the  milk  from  the  cocoanut 
for  curried  fowl ; also  add  some  of  the  cocoanut  scraped. 

Curried  Fish. — Cod  fish  is  best  for  curry,  for  it  is  so  firm. 
However,  when  you  have  fish  for  curry,  it  must  be  cut  in  steaks 
or  slices,  and  fried  brown  before  it  is  put  into  the  curry  ; it  will 
then  only  require  to  simmer  for  a minute,  so  that  it  may  get 
the  flavour  of  the  curry  into  it. 

Curried  Prawns. — Unshell  the  praw'ns,  and  proceed  the 
same  as  for  meat. 

Lobster. — The  same  w\ay. 
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■ Preserved  Meat  Curry. — Fry  the  onions,  cand  pnt  in 
enough  curry  and  salt ; when  the  onions  are  fried,  add  a little 
cold  water,  then  add  the  loreserved  meat,  and  stand  the  stewpan 
on  one  side  till  wanted.  Don’t  boil  the  preserved  meat,  or  it 
will  all  fall  to  pieces,  but  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  and  it 
will  be  ready.  If  the  liquor  is  too  thin,  you  may  add  a little 
flour.  The  flour  should  be  mixed  in  before  the  meat  is  put  in, 
for  you  would  break  the  pieces  of  preserved  meat  if  you  stirred 
it  too  much  whilst  hot. 

Rice  for  Curry. — Take  about  a pint  of  well  washed  rice 
and  imt  it  into  three  quarts  of  boiling  fresh  water  ; let  the  rice 
boil  till  you  are  able  to  press  a grain  of  it  between  your  fingers 
without  feeling  any  hardness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  too  soft.  This  being  all  right,  pour  the  rice  into  a strainer  or 
small  steamer  ; let  all  the  conge  water  drain  off,  then  pour  a 
quart  of  cold  water  on  to  the  rice  ; stand  the  steamer  or  colander 
on  a saucepan,  and  put  the  lid  over  the  rice,  and  let  it  stand  on 
the  corner  of  the  stove  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  When 
the  rice  is  wanted,  pass  a two-pronged  fork  through  it,  and  turn 
it  on  the  dish  ; each  grain  of  the  rice  should  be  separate  from 
the  other,  and  all  the  rice  quite  dry.  If  you  have  no  colander 
or  steamer,  the  rice,  after  it  has  drained,  must  be  put  back  into 
the  saucepan.  First  grease  the  saucepan  slightly  with  a piece 
of  greased  paper,  and  put  the  saucepan  in  some  place  where  it 
will  keep  warm,  but  will  not  burn.  Care  must  be  taken  while 
cooking,  so  that  it  may  not  be  done  too  much  or  too  little  ; but 
the  chief  thing  is  that  the  rice  be  well  washed  before  cooking  ; 
wash  it  in  salt  water,  and  use  water  after  water  till  the  rice  can 
be  stirred  in  the  water  without  making  the  water  white,  for  if 
there  is  any  flour  left  on  the  rice  it  will  be  impossible  to  separate 
the  grains  by  cooking.  When  at  sea,  and  upon  allowance  of 
fresh  water,  the  Steward  should  manage  to  have  his  curry  upon 
pea  soup  days,  for  then  the  conge  water  can  be  made  use  of.  If 
you  have  any  potatoes,  and  you  are  short  of  meat,  add  three  or 
four  potatoes,  cut  into  quarters,  to  the  curry.  Curry  may  be 
made  with  almost  every  kind  of  meat  or  fish. 

Curried  Eggs. — When  the  onions  are  fried,  and  the  curried 
liquor  all  ready,  add  slices  of  hard  boiled  eggs  ; let  all  stand  a 
few  minutes,  and  serve  ; each  egg  may  be  cut  in  four  slices.  Or, 
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fry  the  slices  of  boiled  egg  brown,  before  adding  to  the  curry. 
If  there  are  any  red  herrings  on  board,  broil  one  or  two,  and  serve 
Avith  curi'ied  meat,  but  separate. 

BREAD. 

To  MAKE  bread  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  easiest  things  to 
do  ; yet  how  many  cooks  out  of  twenty  arc  there  to  be  found 
that  can  make  it  properly— not  more  than  half  of  them.  Certainly 
everything  is  easy  when  you  know  how,  but  bread  is  so  easily 
made  that  I wonder  so  many  cooks  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
making  it.  There  are  many  ways  of  making  yeast,  in  fact,  every 
man  that  can  make  bread  has  a way  of  his  own,  and  which  he 
holds  as  being  the  best.  It  does  not  matter  which  way  the  yeast 
is  made  so  long  as  bread  is  good.  Indeed,  if  any  man  uses  any 
of  the  following  receipts,  for  the  first  few  times  that  he  makes 
any  yeast  or  bread,  he  Avill  be  sure,  after  a little  practice,  to  fall 
into  a way  of  his  own,  which  will  be  different  to  mine  in  some 
respects,  but  will  lead  to  the  same  end,  namely,  the  making  of 
good  bread. 

Yeast  should  be  made  once  a week  or  fortnight ; for  though 
on  shore  yeast  may  be  kept  for  some  time,  yet  a ship  under  way 
will  pass  through  two  or  three  different  climates  in  a fortnight, 
and  change  of  climate  sometimes  spoils  the  yeast,  for  it  may 
either  ferment  too  much,  or  it  may  not  ferment  at  all.  Yeast, 
when  made  and  bottled,  should  be  kept  in  a place  where  it  Avill 
neither  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 

Yeast  Made  with  Malt  and  Hops. — Take  half  a pannikin 
of  malt,  put  it  into  a piece  of  canvas,  and  bruise  it  with  a hammer. 
Have  three  cpiarts  of  water  boiling,  and  boil  the  bruised  malt 
for  ten  minutes  or  so  ; then  add  to  it  half  a pannikin  of  hops  ; 
let  all  boil  for  another  five  minutes.  Take  the  pot  off,  and 
strain  the  decoction  through  a strainer  or  a piece  of  muslin. 
While  the  liquor  is  hot,  mix  in  four  tablespoonsful  of  sugar  ; 
when  cool,  add  four  or  five  tablespoonsful  of  flour,  which  you 
liave  previously  mixed  up  with  a drop  of  cold  Avater.  Stir  all  up, 
and  bottle  while  lukewarm.  It  Avill  be  ready  for  use  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Fruit  bottles  are  the  best,  for  being  Avide  mouthed 
they  of  course  have  a large  cork,  Avhich  is  easier  to  Avork  out  Avhen 
the  yeast  is  required  for  use  ; also  being  of  Avhite  glass  you  are 
able  to  see  if  the  yeast  is  fermenting.  When  I say  that  the  large 
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corks  are  easier,  I mean  that  you  can  get  a better  hold  of  tlieni 
with  your  iiand,  and  so  prevent  them  from  coming  out  too  quick. 
Be  careful  when  opening  a bottle  of  yeast : hold  the  bottle  over 
a kid  and  work  tlie  cork  out  gently  and  with  a firm  hand,  or  it 
will  take  charge  and  fly  out,  and  the  yeast  following  will  fly  all 
over  the  place.  After  your  yeast  is  made  and  bottled,  the  cork 
must  be  tied  down  firmly.  This,  and,  if  you  have  no  hops, 
either  one  of  the  following  receipts  are  suitable  for  making  all 
the  yeast  that  will  be  required  upon  ships  carrying  no  passengers, 
and  whose  crews  are  never  a greater  number  than  fifty  uj)on  the 
largest  ships.  Hops  alone  may  be  used  for  yeast  if  you  have  no 
malt,  but  in  that  case  another  spoonful  of  sugar  and  a little  more 
hops  must  be  used.  When  bread  is  made  daily,  a piece  of  the 
dough  from  the  previous  day’s  bread  may  be  used  instead  of 
yeast,  but  the  dough  will  require  more  kneading.  If  there  is 
no  malt  or  hops  aboard  the  ship,  bread  might  be  made  for  months 
by  using  leaven,  but  fresh  yeast  is  always  safer  for  use  than 
leaven,  for  bread  made  with  leaven  is  liable  to  be  sour.  I know 
that  some  of  the  finest  bread  in  the  world  is  made  at  Naples,  and 
the  Nea^Jolitan  bakers  never  use  yeast,  but  always  leaven  ; they 
also  knead  their  bread  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  use  half  fresh  and  half  salt  water  to  mix  their  flour. 

Yeast  Made  with  Hops. — Fill  a pannikin  with  hops  ; do 
not  cram  them  in,  but  fill  the  pannikin  lightly.  Put  the  hops 
into  three  or  four  quarts  of  boiling  v^ater ; stir  them  now  and 
then,  and  let  them  boil  for  six  or  eight  minutes  ; strain  off  and 
mix  in  five  or  six  spoonsful  of  sugar,  and  when  cool  add  five  or 
six  spoonsful  of  flour,  which  you  have  previously  mixed  with 
cold  water.  Bottle,  cork,  and  tie  the  corks  down  tight.  Keep 
in  a moderately  warm  place.  Be  careful  not  to  add  the  flour 
while  the  liquor  is  too  warm,  for  if  you  do,  the  flour  will  incor- 
porate so  with  the  liquor  that  it  will  be  like  thin  paste  ; whereas 
the  flour  is  required  to  be  mixed  in  when  the  liquor  is  cool,  so 
that  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  leaving  the  liquor 
quite  clear,  for  the  liquor  then,  as  it  were,  feeds  on  the  flour  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  yeast  is  fit  for  use,  or  ought  to  be  so, 
don’t  touch  the  bottle,  but  look  at  it,  and  if  you  see  a slight  froth 
on  top  of  the  liquor,  and  the  liquor  itself  seems  working  up  from 
the  bottom,  the  yeast  is  ready  for  use.  To  ensure  having  always 
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something  on  hand  to  make  bread  with,  it  will  be  better  to  make 
some  yeast  biscuits.  Take  some  good  yeast  and  mix  it  with 
flour  into  a stiff  dough  ; roll  it  out  thin,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun 
till  it  is  hard  ; put  the  biscuits  away  in  a dry  place  till  wanted  ; 
Avhen  required  for  use  soak  the  biscuits  in  water,  and  use  the 
water  as  yeast.  These  biscuits  are  very  handy,  for  if  you  have 
any  doubt  about  your  yeast  being  good  you  will  be  able  to  help 
it  work  by  using  a small  piece  of  the  biscuit.  If  you  have  no 
hops,  yeast  may  be  made  in  several  other  ways.  Mix  two 
tablespoonsful  of  flour  and  one  of  sugar  into  a pint  and  a half  of 
lukewarm  water  ; scrape  a raw  potato  into  it,  bottle  and  cork, 
and  use  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  you  have  no  fresh  potatoes, 
use  preserved  ones  ; in  fact,  I think  preserved  potatoes  are  the 
best,  and  a little  may  be  added  to  any  yeast  whether  it  is  made 
with  hops  or  not.  When  you  are  making  pea  soup,  and  just 
before  the  peas  boil,  a white  froth  will  arise  to  the  top  of  the 
water  ; skim  this  froth  off  and  mix  it  with  a little  sugar  and 
flour,  and  put  it  on  one  side  to  ferment,  which  it  will  do  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  be  bottled,  but  will  do  just  as 
well  in  a small  meat  tin,  if  a piece  of  canvas  is  tied  over  the  top. 
Or  you  may  make  a light  dough  with  flour  and  water  ; or  better, 
with  a little  flour  and  beer.  Put  the  dough  in  a warm  place  till 
it  becomes  sour,  then  mix  it  with  water  and  use  as  yeast.  Or, 
buy  an  ounce  or  two  of  German  dried  yeast  before  leaving  port ; 
you  can  then  make  the  first  batch  of  bread  with  it,  and  leave  a 
piece  of  dough  for  the  next  baking.  Or,  buy  a half  pound  of 
dough  from  a baker’s  shop,  let  it  stand  for  a day,  and  use  it  for 
your  first  baking.  When  you  use  yeast  made  from  pea  soup 
froth,  or  flour  and  water,  always  try  it  first  with  a little  flour  to 
see  if  it  is  good,  for  though  the  cork  may  fly  out  of  a bottle 
that  will  be  no  criterion  ; better  do  this  than  spoil  all  hands’ 
flour.  The  best  way  to  do  in  case  the  yeast  is  bad  is  to  mix  some 
of  it  with  flour  into  batter  in  the  morning,  and  by  the  evening  it 
will  be  fit  to  work  into  the  flour  for  next  morning’s  bread  ; the 
batter  must  be  kept  in  a warm  place.  I could  mention  a dozen 
more  ways  of  making  yeast,  but  as  most  ships  carry  hops,  and 
as  I have  no  great  faith  in  any  yeast  made  without  them,  I think 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so  A half  pint  of  yeast  from  hops  is 
enough  to  make  twelve  pounds  of  flour  into  bread  ; but  if  the 
yeast  is  fresh  and  sweet,  a pint  will  do  no  harm  ; a half  pound  of 
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leaven  will  make  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of  flour  into  biead. 
Most  ships  carry  enough  hops  to  suffice  for  fore  and  aft,  but  as 
the  hops  are  j)ut  on  board  for  the  cabin  use,  the  Stewaid  may 
use  his  discretion  as  to  whether  he  gives  the  Cook  any  for  forward. 
At  all  events,  a Cook  should  always  buy  a pound  or  two  if  for  a 
long  voyage ; hops  may  be  bought  at  a cornchandler’s  for  about 
a shilling  a pound,  and  one  pound  would  be  sufficient  for  five 
months,  to  make  bread  three  times  a week  for  twenty  men.  Also, 
if  the  Cook  buys  four  pounds  of  carbonated  soda,  to  use  with  flour, 
and  four  pounds  of  washing  soda,  to  use  for  helping  to  break  or 
soften  peas,  beans,  &c.,  he  will  then  have  for  five  shillings  enough 
for  a nine  or  ten  months’  voyage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
independent  of  the  Steward.  Hops  should  be  kept  as  free  from 
air  as  possible,  carbonated  soda  in  a tin,  and  covered  over,  and 
Avashing  soda  is  best  kept  in  bottles  ; for  if  the  weather  is  very 
hot  the  soda  will  all  turn  to  water  ; but  will  harden  again  when 
the  weather  becomes  cool.  Buy  your  carbonated  soda  at  an 
oil  shop,  not  at  a doctor’s  shop,  for  the  oilman  will  sell  you  the 
stuff  for  a quarter  the  price  which  a chemist  would  charge  for 
the  same  article.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  mixing  flour 
Avith  yeast  for  bread  ; some  mix  the  whole  of  the  flour  up  over 
night  into  a dough,  so  that  they  may  not  have  so  much  to  do 
in  the  morning  ; and  others  make  a hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  and  make  a batter  with  the  yeast  in  the  hole  ; this  Avay 
does  very  aa^cII  ashore  or  in  harbour,  but  does  not  suit  so  well  at 
sea  Avhen  a ship  has  a list  or  may  be  rolling.  The  Avay  of  mixing 
Avhich  I have  found  most  suitable  is  to  mix  a little  flour  by  itself 
in  a kid  into  a batter,  Avith  half  fresh  and  half  salt  water,  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  the  flour  dry  and  untouched.  Suppose  you 
have  fourteen  or  sixteen  pounds  of  flour  to  make  into  bread, 
take  four  or  five  pounds  of  it  and  mix  into  a batter  in  one 
large  or  tAvo  small  kids  ; use  nearly  as  much  Avater  as  Avill  be 
required  to  mix  up  the  Avhole  alloAvance  ; cover  over,  and  next 
morning,  if  the  batter  is  risen  enough,  mix  in  the  remainder  of 
the  flour,  and  make  a light  dough.  If  you  are  using  leaven  instead 
of  yeast  you  must  work  the  leaven  dougli  in  water  till  there  are 
no  lumps,  and  then  add  the  flour.  This  way  of  mixing  the  flour 
is  the  best  in  my  opinion,  for  if  the  yeast  is  bad  and  the  batter 
has  not  risen  you  will  have  all  your  flour  nearly  dry,  and  Avill  be 
able  to  make  something  else  with  it ; whereas,  if  it  Avas  mixed 
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in  the  other  way  nearly  all  would  be  spoiled  ; and,  again,  if  the 
yeast  or  leaven  is  good  enough  to  rise  the  bread,  still  you  may 
find  that  in  the  morning  the  batter  will  be  cpiite  sour  ; you  will 
then  be  able  to  mix  a little  carbonated  soda  with  the  batter, 
and  most  of  the  sourness  will  be  removed.  Mix  the  carbonated 
soda  in  a little  water  before  you  add  it  to  the  batter.  It  will 
then  be  diffused  in  every  part  of  the  flour.  A teaspoonful  of 
carbonated  soda  will  be  enough  for  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  flour. 
The  best  time  to  mix  the  flour  over  night  is  at  eight  o’clock,  or  a 
little  after  ; and  the  next  morning  by  getting  up  sharp  at  four, 
starting  the  fire,  and  putting  the  salt  meat  in  the  copper,  and 
then  starting  the  bread  it  may  be  all  kneaded  and  made  into 
loaves  by  five  ; the  Cook  can  then  give  the  men  their  coffee  and 
sit  down  comfortably  to  his  own.  Very  few  cooks  do  them  bread 
so  early,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  six  hours  is  sufficient 
for  the  sponge  to  rise,  and  the  longer  it  stands  after  that  the  more 
sour  it  will  become.  When  the  flour  is  kneaded,  and  you  have 
made  a loaf  for  each  man,  lay  the  loaves  in  a bakmg  pan  which 
you  have  slightly  greased  ; and  when  the  loaves  have  risen  about 
half  as  big  again  as  they  were  when  first  put  in  then  put  them 
into  the  oven  and  bake  them.  Do  not  let  them  rise  too  high,  or 
the  bread  when  baked  will  look  bigger  outside,  but  will  be  all 
honeycombed  inside,  and  very  likely  sour  ; also,  if  allowed  to 
rise  too  high  the  least  knock  will  send  the  v'hole  fabric  dovm, 
and  the  dough  is  then  spoiled.  When  making  bread  for  the 
cabin  the  Steward  should  make  his  dough  into  small  loaves,  so 
that  each  person  may  have  a loaf  to  himself.  This  is  better  than 
making  a large  loaf,  and  goes  farther. 

To  make  French  rolls  a different  sort  of  baking  pan  is  required. 
If  you  have  not  got  one  on  board  make  one  by  cutting  two  or 
three  pieces  of  tin  or  sheet  iron  into  strips  as  long  as  the  oven, 
and  about  four  or  five  inches  wide  ; bend  these  strips  into  a half 
circle  on  the  narrow  part,  rivet  the  strips,  round  part  down,  on 
to  a piece  of  sheet  iron  large  enough  to  fit  your  oven,  clean 
it,  and  when  required  for  use  place  the  rolls  into  the  hollow  of 
the  strips  ; make  the  dough  into  oval-shaped  rolls,  and  lay  them 
in  so  that  tlie  end  of  one  just  touches  the  -other  ; slightly  grease 
the  tin  first.  They  should  not  be  turned,  but  be  allowed  to  bake 
just  as  they  are  put  in.  The  rolls  will  be  better  if  the  dough 
is  made  with  milk  or  conge  water. 
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Ground  ric6,  to  tlic  fuuount  of  luilf  ci  pound,  uddcd  to  six 
pounds  of  flour  makes  what  is  called  rice  bread.  The  ground 
rice  should  be  boiled  to  a jelly  in  milk,  if  possible,  and  when  cold 
add  to  the  flour. 

If  you  have  no  unbolted  flour,  bran  may  be  used  to  make 
brown  bread.  It  must  be  corn  bran,  about  one  pound  of  bran  to 
six  pounds  of  flour  ; afterwards,  more  or  less,  as  it  may  suit  you. 

If  you  want  a duff,  for  a change  for  forward,  put  the  dough 
into  duff  bags,  tie  them  loose,  and  hang  the  bags  in  a warm  place 
till  the  dough  has  risen  enough,  then  put  them  into  a copper  of 
boiling  water.  If  you  have  two  or  three  duffs  to  boil  put  in  one 
at  a time,  and  allow  the  first  to  boil  for  five  or  ten  minutes  before 
you  put  another  in.  Or,  a neater  way  is  to  use  six-pounds 
bouilli  tins.  Clean  as  many  tins  as  you  require,  and  put  enough 
dough  in  each  tin  to  rather  better  than  half  fill  it ; stand  them 
on  one  side,  and  when  the  dough  has  risen  right  to  the  top  of  the 
tin  stand  the  tin  carefully  in  a pot  of  boiling  water  ; the  water 
need  only  reach  half  way  up  the  tin.  If  you  have  a good  steamer 
it  is  better  to  steam  the  duffs  than  to  boil  them. 

Some  of  these  directions  will  seem  to  old  hands  to  be  rather 
unnecessary,  but  they  will  not  be  so  to  men  that  are  not  well  up 
to  their  work,  and  there  are  scores  of  Cooks  and  Stewards  that 
cannot  make  bread,  or  at  least  such  as  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  I think 
that  I have  witten  enough  about  breadmaking,  having  given 
every  information  regarding  it  that  I am  possessed  of,  and  I 
think  that  after  reading  this  that  the  greenest  of  greenhands 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a loaf  of  good  soft  tack. 

CAKES. 

Plum  Cake. — Take  one  pound  of  flour,  half  of  butter,  half 
of  sugar,  six  eggs,  and  half  a pound  of  well  washed  currants,  half 
of  stoned  raisins  ; work  the  butter  with  your  hands  till  it  becomes 
as  cream  ; add  the  eggs,  sugar  and  flour  by  degrees  ; add  the 
fruit,  and  pour  into  a tin  lined  with  paper.  Stand  in  a warm 
place  for  one  hour,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  till  done  ; it  will 
take  about  an  hour. 

Seed  Cake. — Carraway  seeds  may  be  used  instead  of  plums 
and  currants,  and  fresh  fat  may  be  used  if  you  have  no  butter. 

Sponge  Cake. — Take  the  whites  of  five  eggs  and  beat  till  it 
is  firm  ; mix  the  yolks  and  half  a pound  of  white  sugar  ; add 
tlic  white  of  egg,  and  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  and 
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pour  into  a mould.  Bake  carefully  in  a moderate  oven.  To  try 
if  this  or  any  other  cake  is  done,  pass  a thin  piece  of  wood  into 
the  thickest  part,  and  if  it  comes  out  dry  the  cake  is  done. 

Dough  Nuts. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  quarter  pound  of  butter, 
quarter  pound  of  sugar  a little  salt  and  spice,  a cup  of  yeast,  or 
two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of  baking  powder,  and  enough  milk  to 
make  all  into  a dough.  Roll  out,  cut  in  shapes,  and  fry  in  hot 
fat.  For  a variety  add  six  eggs. 

Rice  Pancakes. — Boil  half  a pannikin  of  rice  till  it  becomes 
a jelly  ; mix  a quarter  pannikin  of  flour,  with  wilk,  into  a batter. 
While  the  rice  is  warm  add  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  salt ; 
mix  the  batter  in  with  the  rice,  also  six  eggs  and  a little  nutmeg. 
Fry  in  clean  fat,  and  serve  quite  hot.  The  mixture  must  not  be 
too  wet.  When  butter  is  used  for  any  of  these  things,  and 
the  butter  is  salt,  there  will  be  no  need  for  adding  salt,  for  there 
will  be  enough  and  to  spare  in  the  butter  ; if  the  butter  is  too 
salt  it  must  be  melted,  and  the  salt  taken  away  before  using. 

Gingerbread. — Three  pannikins  of  flour,  one  of  molasses, 
a little  butter,  a tablespoonful  and  a half  of  ginger  ; or,  if  the 
ginger  is  good,  use  only  one  tablespoonful ; one  teaspoonful  of 
carbonated  soda  or  saleratus,  mix  all  into  a stiff  dough  with  milk, 
and  bake.  Or,  take  two  pannikins  of  flour,  into  which  rub  a 
lump  of  fat  or  butter,  a quarter  pannikin  of  sugar,  and  nearly  a 
pannikinful  of  molasses,  enough  ginger,  mix  all  into  a very  stiff 
batter  with  a little  milk  or  water.  Bake  in  a good  oven.  Or, 
two  pannikins  of  flour,  three  eggs,  half  pannikin  of  butter,  one 
of  sugar,  half  of  milk,  a little  spice,  and  a teaspoonful  of  soda. 

Pound  Cake. — Rub  a pound  of  butter  into  two  and  a half 
pannikins  of  flour,  add  four  or  five  eggs,  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  and  a little  salt,  mix  all  into  a batter  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  spoon  upright ; if  the  above  number  of  eggs  are  not 
sufficient  add  another,  at  all  events  use  no  water. 

Good  Sponge  Cake. — Take  four  eggs  and  a half  pannikin 
of  sugar,  beat  them  well  together  ; mix  a pinch  of  soda  in  a little 
drop  of  milk,  add  a little  spice,  and  stir  in  half  a pannikin  of 
flour  gradually.  Bake  in  a good  oven. 

Soda  Cake. — To  one  pound  of  flour  add  five  ounces  of  clean 
fat,  nearly  half  pound  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  a 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  mix  the  flour  and  soda 
together,  and  the  fat  and  sugar  together,  add  together  afterwards  ; 
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mix  up  and  bake  in  a slow  oven  for  over  an  hour.  Currants  or 
earraway  seeds  may  be  added,  or  plain  ; also,  if  you  have  any 
eggs,  add  three. 

Plain  Cake. — Take  two  pounds  of  dough,  made  with  yeast 
as  for  bread  ; mix  with  it  half  a pound  of  sugar,  half  of  fat,  half 
of  currants,  a little  spice  ; mix  all  well  together,  let  it  rise,  bake 
in  a moderate  oven.  Plums  or  earraway  seeds  may  be  used  in 
place  of  currants.  If  the  men’s  flour  is  spoiled  for  the  making 
of  bread  or  duffs,  and  there  is  not  time  to  make  anything  else, 
take  the  flour  and  mix  with  it  a teaspoonful  of  carbonated  soda 
or  baking  powder  ; to  every  pound  of  flour,  add  some  clean  fat, 
and  make  into  a dough,  roll  out  nearly  an  inch  thick,  cut  a square 
for  each  man,  and  bake. 

Tea  Cake. — Half  a pound  of  butter,  half  of  sugar,  an  egg, 
or  a little  baking  powder,  a teaspoonful  of  lime  juice  ; stir  all 
well  together,  and  add  flour  enough  to  make  it  stiff  ; use  a little 
milk,  and  if  you  have  no  butter  use  fresh  fat.  Roll  out  thin,  and 
bake  in  a quick  oven.  Or,  half  pound  of  butter,  one  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  and  a half  of  baking  powder,  half  pint  of  milk,  and 
enough  flour  to  make  it  stiff.  Or,  two  pounds  of  flour,  two  tea- 
.spoonsful  of  baking  powder,  half  pound  of  sugar,  half  of  cun-ants  ; 
mix  together,  and  make  into  balls  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  bake. 
Or,  take  one  pound  of  butter,  three-quarters  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  and  rub  them  into  two  pounds  of  flour  ; mix  into  a stiff 
dough,  with  four  or  five  eggs,  or  a little  milk,  with  a teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  roll  out  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  into 
cakes,  mark  round  the  edges,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Two 
or  three  thin  slices  of  candied  peel  may  be  stuck  upon  the  top 
of  each  cake  before  baking. 

Buns. — Set  a sponge,  as  for  bread,  with  some  fresh  yeast ; mix 
the  quantity  of  yeast  which  you  intend  using  with  sufficient  flour 
to  make  a batter  ; and  when  it  has  risen  add  the  remainder  of  the 
flour,  a little  spice,  salt,  and  currants,  if  you  want  any,  and  milk 
enough  to  make  all  into  a dough  ; put  the  dough  into  a warm  place 
till  it  rises,  then  knead  some  butter  into  it.  Make  your  buns,  lay 
them  on  a baking  sheet  on  greased  or  floured  paper,  let  them 
stand  a little,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  Or,  make  the  dough 
with  milk  and  baking  powder,  or  carbonated  soda,  adding  the 
butter,  spice  and  salt,  sugar,  &c. 
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Tiffin  Cakes —Half  a pound  of  flour,  half  of  sugar,  half  of 
ground  rice,  half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  a quarter  pound 
of  butter  or  clean  fat ; mix  well  together,  add  a few  currants,  and 
bake  in  a shallow  baking  pan  for  about  an  hour  in  a moderate 
oven.  Or,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  of  sugar,  half  of  butter,  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder,  a glass  of  rum,  and  enough  milk  to 
make  a light  dough  or  stiff  batter.  Bake  as  above.  Or,  take  half 
a pound  of  currants,  a whole  nutmeg,  grated,  three  tablespoonsful 
of  sugar,  and  a little  drop  of  lime  juice  ; mix  well  together.  Make 
some  light  puff  paste,  roll  it  out  nearly  an  inch  thick,  cut  two 
pieces  of  the  same  size  ; put  the  currants,  &c.,  on  one  piece,  and 
cover  over  with  the  other  piece.  Egg  over  and  bake.  Half  the 
above  quantity  will  be  enough  for  four  or  five  people.  Or,  two 
pannikins  of  flour,  one  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  five  eggs,  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder  or  soda,  a little  spice,  and  half  a pint  of 
milk.  Grease  some  cups,  and  put  the  mixture  into  them  and 
bake.  Or,  rub  half  a pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour, 
add  half  a nutmeg,  grated,  one  pound  of  sugar,  a teaspoonful  of 
lime  juice,  six  eggs,  and  a little  milk.  Bake  in  cups. 

Small  Cakes. — Rub  a pound  and  a half  of  butter  into  two 
pounds  of  flour,  add  two  teaspoonsful  of  baking  powder,  a little 
spice,  and  a few  currants.  Make  into  thin  cakes  and  bake. 

A nice  cake  may  be  made  with  one  pound  of  flour,  eight  eggs, 
one  pound  of  butter,  one  of  sugar,  with  or  without  currants,  a 
glass  of  rum  ; mix  all  well  together,  adding  nutmeg  or  other 
spice,  pour  into  a cake  tin,  and  bake.  Mix  stiff.  Or,  three 
pounds  of  flour,  one  and  a half  of  sugar,  one  of  butter,  three  tea- 
spoonsful  of  baking  powder.  Mix  with  milk,  and  bake.  Or,  one 
pannikin  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  eight  eggs  ; or  enough 
to  mix  the  flour  and  sugar  into  a stiff  batter.  Bake  in  a rather 
quick  oven. 

Soda  Cake. — Onepound  of  flour,  quarter  pound  of  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  currants,  quarter  pound  of  butter,  three 
eggs,  half  pint  of  milk,  spice  and  peel,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
carbonated  soda,  and  just  a little  tartaric  acid.  Mix  up,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven.  Or,  one  pound  of  flour,  three-quarters 
of  currants,  six  ounces  of  fresh  fat,  quarter  pound  of  sugar,  a little 
.spice,  and  the  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  or  soda  alone  ; mix  with 
water  and  bake  as  above.  Mix  the  fat  with  the  sugar,  and  the 
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soda  with  tho  flour  : add  together  and  bake  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a half,  or  till  done.  When  done  turn  the  eake  up,  and 
let  it  stand  till  Tt  is  cold  before  cutting  it. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes. — If  your  potatoes  are  rather  old  it  will  be  better  to 
pare  them  before  cooking,  otherwise  potatoes  are  best  cooked  with 
their  jackets  on.  To  boil  potatoes  with  their  skins  on  they  should 
first  be  well  washed  ; also,  if  possible,  try  and  have  them  all 
about  the  same  size.  Put  them  on  in  cold  water  ; salt  water  will 
do.  Let  there  be  only  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  potatoes. 
When  the  potatoes  have  boiled  about  ten  minutes  pour  half  the 
water  out,  and  make  the  quantity  up  again  by  adding  some  more 
cold  water.  When  they  are  done  strain  the  water  off,  give  the  pot 
a shake,  and  stand  the  pot  in  a warm  place  for  a few  minutes,  and 
have  the  cover  half  off.  Serve  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
‘ ready.  If  you  use  fresh  water  to  boil  the  potatoes,  after  you 
have  strained  the  potatoes  off,  sprinkle  some  salt  amongst  them, 
and  stand  aside.  Care  must  be  taken,  for  some  potatoes  go  all  to 
pieces  if  allowed  to  boil  too  long.  If  your  potatoes  are  liable  to 
break,  only  boil  them  till  they  are  just  about  to  break  ; then 
strain  them  off  and  keep  the  lid  on  for  a few  minutes  ; the  steam 
from  the  potatoes  will  then  finish  them.  When  potatoes  are 
boiled,  after  paring,  they  are  best  done  in  a steamer. 

Raw  Potatoes  Fried. — Pare  and  cut  the  potatoes  in  quarters  ; 
if  large  ones  cut  the  quarters  again  halves,  or  cut  the  potatoes  in 
slices  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Have  a pan  of  boiling 
fresh  fat  ready  ; let  the  fat  be  about  an  inch  deep.  Put  the 
potatoes  in  a few  at  a time,  and  fry  till  of  a light  brown.  Keep 
hot  till  all  are  done,  and  serve  directly.  Some  people  prefer  fried 
potatoes  to  be  cut  about  as  thin  as  a shilling  ; if  done  in  this  way 
cai'e  must  be  taken  that  the  pieces  do  not  stick  together  ; cold 
boiled  potatoes  may  be  fried  the  same,  or  mashed  up  and  fried. 

To  Fry  Raw  or  Boiled  Potatoes  there  must  be  at  least  an 
inch  deep  of  boiling  fat  in  the  pan  ; but  to  fry  mashed  potatoes 
only  a little  is  wanted  : lay  the  mashed  potatoes  in  the  pan,  cover 
a plate  over  the  pan,  and  when  you  think  the  under  part  is  bi'own 
enough  turn  the  whole  on  a dish,  brown  side  up,  and  serve  hot. 

Fried  Potatoes  Whole. — Boil  some  potatoes  till  they  are 
nearly  three  parts  done,  strain  them  off,  and  let  them  stand  a 
minute  ; have  ready  a clean  stew  pan,  into  which  put  some  butter 
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or  clean  frc.sh  fat ; when  the  fat  l)oils  put  the  potatoes  in,  a few  at 
tlie  time,  let  them  fiy  till  they  are  brown,  keep  the  pan  moving 
or  the  potatoes  will  burn,  take  them  out,  let  the  fat  drain  off, 
and  serve  hot.  New  potatoes  lately  dug  should  just  have  the 
skins  rubbed  off  them,  be  well  washed,  and  put  on  to  boil  in  hot 
water. 

Potato  Cakes. — Boil  a few  potatoes  till  they  are  quite  done, 
mash  them  well,  and  when  cool  knead  as  much  flour  into  them  as 
will  make  all  like  ordinary  dough,  add  some  salt,  roll  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  either  cook  in  a frying  pan,  or  lay  a piece  of  iron 
plate  on  top  of  the  stove,  and  cook  the  cake  upon  it ; prick  the 
cake  with  a fork  now  and  then. 

Yams. — Yams  should  be  well  washed  ; cut  a small  piece  off  the 
end  of  each  yam,  boil  them  till  nearly  three-quarters  done,  strain 
them  off  and  lay  them  in  baking  pans,  and  finish  cooking  them 
in  the  oven.  If  they  are  likely  to  break  soon  in  the  water  only 
half  boil  them,  and  finish  in  the  oven. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Put  them  on  in  hot  water,  and  boil  till  just 
done  ; and  then  let  them  steam  for  a few  minutes,  or  half  boil  and 
half  bake  them,  or  bake  them  entirely.  Sweet  potatoes  must  not 
be  cut  or  pared,  but  only  well  washed  and  cooked.  They  are 
better  baked  than  boiled,  but  cook  them  any  way  you  plea.se. 
They  are  like  the  small  potatoes  in  Ireland,  &c. 

Cabbage. — Cut  a large  cabbage  in  four,  have  a saucepan  of 
water  ready  boiling,  put  into  it  a handful  of  salt,  and  a piece  of 
soda  the  size  of  a pea  ; put  the  cabbage  in  and  boil  fast  from 
twenty  to  forty  minutes,  according  to  size.  The  lid  of  the  pot 
may  be  left  off,  and  when  the  stalks  are  tender  the  cabbage  is 
about  done.  Strain  through  a colander,  and  serve. 

Greens. — Cook  the  same  as  cabbage. 

Green  Peas. — Shell  and  wash  the  peas,  have  a saucepan  of 
water  boiling,  piit  a little  salt  in  it,  and  a little  bit  of  soda  ; pour 
the  peas  in,  and  let  them  boil  fast  for  about  twenty  minutes  ; 
leave  the  cover  of  the  pot  off  while  the  peas  are  cooking.  Drain 
the  peas  off,  and  serve  at  once,  quite  hot.  In  India  j)cas  sent 
aboard  for  the  cabin  dinner  are  generally  wild  green  peas,  “ the 
others  being  too  expensive.”  It  is  best  not  to  have  them,  for 
they  always  turn  black  when  cooked.  The  only  way  in  which 
they  can  be  cooked  so  that  they  may  look  a little  green  when 
served  is  to  use  wood  ashes.  Burn  some  wood,  and  take  a hand- 
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fill  of  the  ashes,  which  put  in  with  tlie  peas  in  the  water  ; after 
the  peas  are  cooked  and  strained  pour  some  clean  hot  water  over 
them  to  wash  away  the  ashes. 

Cauliflowers. — Put  them  in  water  with  plenty  of  salt  in  it, 
for  an  hour  ; well  wash  them  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  insects,  for  there  are  always  some  to  be  found 
in  cauliflowers.  Put  the  cauliflower  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  which  has  a lump  of  salt  in  it,  and  boil  till  tender  ; keep 
as  white  as  possible,  and  serve  with  melted  butter. 

French  Beans,  when  old,  should  have  the  ends  and  strings 
taken  off,  and  then  cut  down  the  middle  and  across,  making  four 
pieces  of  each  bean.  If  the  beans  are  young  they  will  only  require 
to  have  the  ends  cut  off.  Put  them  on  in  boiling  water,  which 
has  a little  salt,  and  a very  small  piece  of  soda  in  it.  Boil  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  till  tender. 

Sc.ARLET  Runners. — The  same  way.  Indian  scarlet  runners  are 
sometimes  nearly  a foot  long,  and  over  an  inch  wide.  They  should 
have  the  ends  cut  off,  and  the  strings  taken  off,  and  be  cut  into 
thin  slips.  They  will  take  rather  longer  to  cook  than  French  beans. 

Asparagus. — Scrape  the  stalks  well,  but  with  a light  hand  ; 
throw  each  stalk  into  cold  water  when  scraped  ; tie  the  stalks  in 
bundles  of  about  a dozen  ; put  them  into  boiling  water  which  has 
some  salt  in  it  and  boil  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  the  top  end  becomes 
tender  ; have  some  bread  ready  toasted,  wet  the  toast  with  some 
of  the  liquor  of  the  asparagus  was  boiled  in,  lay  the  toast  upon  a 
dish,  and  lay  the  asparagus  on  the  toast  neatly.  Serve  with 
melted  butter. 

Spinach. — Wash  well  in  four  or  five  waters,  or  till  all  the  sand 
is  out,  put  it  on  in  a little  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  about  ten 
minutes  ; strain  and  squeeze  out  every  drop  of  water,  lay  the 
spinach  on  a board,  and  chop  it  up  finely  ; mix  it  with  some  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  butter.  Stand  it  in  a warm  place  to  dry  a bit ; 
or  put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  place  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  serve. 

Turnip.s  should  be  boiled  by  themselves  ; peel  them  thick,  and 
boil  in  plenty  of  water.  Add  some  salt.  If  required  whole,  slit 
them  nearly  through,  and  when  done  take  them  out  carefully.  If 
wanted  mashed,  cut  them  in  half,  boil  till  tender,  strain  off,  mash 
up,  and  add  pepper,  salt  and  butter.  They  will  take  about  half 
fin  hour, 
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Carrots,  if  lar<?o,  slumld  ho  out  in  four.  Proceed  the  same  as 
for  turnips.  They  may  be  boiled  with  meat. 

Parsnips. — If  large,  cut  in  four,  put  in  boiling  water,  and  boil 
for  half  an  hour. 

Pumpkins. — For  a change,  or  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
vegetable,  pumpkin  is  a very  good  dish.  Pare,  and  take  the  seed 
out,  cut  in  small  pieces,  boil  till  tender,  strain  well  off  and  mi.v 
in  some  pepper,  salt,  a little  butter,  and  serve. 

Vegetables  should  always  be  well  picked  and  wa.shed,  and  should 
be  taken  up  directly  they  are  boiled  enough.  Cabbage,  greens,  &c. , 
should  not  be  boiled  with  meat,  but  by  themselves,  in  plenty  of 
water  ; the  lid  of  the  saucepan  may  be  left  off  ; when  the  greens 
begin  to  sink  they  are  done.  If  in  cold  weather  your  vegetables 
have  become  frostbitten  lay  them  in  cold  water  for  a time,  and 
put  a pieee  of  saltpetre  into  the  water  they  are  to  boil  in. 

SAUCES. 

Melted  Butter. — Take  the  saucepan  in  which  you  are  going 
to  make  the  sauce  in,  put  your  butter  in,  then  dredge  some  fine  flour 
on  it ; when  you  have  sufficient  flour  for  your  purpose,  mix  the 
flour  and  butter  well  together  into  a paste,  then  stir  in  some  luke- 
warm water  slowly  till  there  is  enough  for  the  quantity  of  flour,  put 
the  saucepan  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  till  it  comes  to  a boil,  it  is 
then  done.  This  sauce,  as  it  is,  is  to  be  used  for  any  dish  requiring 
plain  melted  butter.  Anchovy  sauce,  mixed  with  melted  butter,  is 
used  with  fish.  Or,  for  preserved  tripe,  chop  and  boil  some  onions, 
and  add  them  to  the  melted  butter.  Or,  for  sweet  sauce,  add  to 
the  melted  butter  some  sugar,  and  a glass  of  wine  or  brandy,  if 
procurable.  Or,  for  lobster  sauce,  mash  two  or  three  anchovies 
and  the  spawn  of  the  lobster  together,  add  to  the  melted  butter, 
add  the  boiled  meat  of  the  lobster  ; let  all  boil  up  once  again,  and 
serve.  Or,  add  to  the  melted  butter  some  chopped  parsley,  for 
boiled  veal,  cod,  &c.  Or,  for  egg  sauce,  add  two  hard  boiled  eggs 
cut  in  dice.  Or,  for  boiled  mutton,  add  some  chopped  capers  ; 
or,  if  you  have  no  capers  use  some  pickled  gherkins,  chopped. 
For  fennel  sauce,  add  some  chopped  fennel.  For  giving  a piquant 
flavour  to  melted  butter,  two  tablespoonsful  of  vinegar.  Chilli 
vinegar,  or  any  sauce  may  be  added.  To  make  celery  sauce,  wash 
the  celery  well,  cut  it  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  boil  till  tender, 
and  add  to  the  melted  butter. 
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Brown  Sauce  for  broiled  meat,  fowls,  &c.  ; make  some  melted 
butter  in  one  saucepan,  in  another  boil  an  onion,  chopped,  till 
tender  ; add  two  spoonsful  of  Worcester  or  other  sauce,  same  of 
Chilli  vinegar,  three  cloves,  and  a pinch  of  sugar  ; add  to  it  the 
melted  butter,  and  sufficient  colouring  to  make  all  brown.  This 
sauce  should  be  about  half  the  thickness  of  common  melted  butter. 

Mint  Sauce. — Well  wash  some  green  mint,  choj)  it  up  fine, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  half 
a pint  of  vinegar,  let  the  sugar  dissolve,  and  serve  with  roast  lamb. 

Apple  Sauce. — Peel  and  core  some  apples,  slice  them,  boil 
them  in  a little  water  till  soft ; mix  with  them  a little  sugar  and 
a small  piece  of  butter  ; some  add  a teaspoonful  of  lime  juice. 

When  you  have  boiled  fowls  and  have  no  butter  aboard  to 
make  sauce  for  them,  skim  some  of  the  fat  off  the  water  the  fowl 
is  boiling  in  ; also,  take  some  of  the  liquor  and,  when  cool,  mix 
v'ith  flour,  and  serve  as  melted  butter  ; a teaspoonful  of  lime 
juice  may  be  added.  If  you  have  any  eggs  the  yolks  of  two  may 
be  used  in  lieu  of  butter  ; some  like  chopped  capers,  parsley  or 
onions  in  the  sauce  for  boiled  fowls. 

Bread  Sauce. — Half  pannikin  of  bread  crumbs,  a little  pepper, 
salt,  a spoonful  of  butter,  and  a pint  of  milk  ; put  into  a saucepan, 
peel  an  onion,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  sauce,  simmer  till 
the  onion  is  near  done,  take  the  onion  out,  and  serve  the  sauce. 

Salad  Sauce. — Boil  two  eggs  hard  ; take  the  yolks  and  mash 
them  with  a wooden  spoon  ; add  a small  quantity  of  pepper,  salt, 
and  mustard  ; mix  well  together,  and  add  two  teaspoonsful  of 
salad  oil,  and  then  one  of  vinegar  ; then  two  of  oil  again,  and  so 
on,  mixing  in  one  spoonful  before  another  is  added  till  you  have 
used  about  six  spoonsful  of  oil  and  three  of  vinegar.  A little 
more  oil  and  vinegar  would  do  no  harm.  A larger  quantit}^  may 
be  made,  for  it  will  keep,  and  thus  save  the  trouble  of  making  it 
every  day.  It  may  either  be  poured  over  the  salad  or  served  in  a 
cruet ; the  latter  way  is  best. 

Great  care  is  requisite  in  the  making  of  sauces.  They  should 
be  stirred  with  a wooden  spoon  all  the  time  they  are  cooking, 
and  melted  butter  should  be  taken  off  the  fire  directly  it  appears 
that  the  sauce  is  about  to  boil. 
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EGGS. 

1 o TELL  whether  an  egg  is  good  Iiold  between  your  eye  and 
a light.  If  tlie  egg  is  tiunsparent  it  is  good;  if  it  is  slightly 
elouded  it  is  unfit  for  boiling  or  frying  for  poaehed  eggs,  but  will 
do  for  ]Duddings,  &c.  If  there  is  a black  speck  to  be  seen,  the 
egg  is  unfit  for  use. 

lo  Botl  an  Egg. — An  egg  should  boil  according  to  size.  From 
two  to  four  minutes  may  be  allowed.  An  ordinary  sized  English 
hen’s  egg  will  take  about  three  minutes  to  boil.  It  is  best  to  use 
an  egg  glass,  which  runs  about  three  minutes,  and  then  more  or 
less  time  may  be  given,  as  required. 

To  Boil  Eggs  Hard  for  Salad,  &c. — Boil  the  eggs  for  about 
ten  minutes  ; they  do  not  require  to  be  boiled  longer. 

Poached  Eggs. — To  poach  eggs  properly  the  eggs  must  be 
pretty  fresh.  It  is  best  to  use  small  tins  that  are  made  for  the 
purpose  ; if  there  are  none,  have  a frying  pan  full  of  clean  boiling 
water  ; break  the  eggs,  one  by  one,  into  a cup,  without  breaking 
the  yolks  ; then  pour  the  egg  into  the  pan  ; do  not  let  the  egg  run 
over  the  pan  more  than  you  can  help.  When  the  white  is  well  set 
take  the  egg  up  carefully  with  a slice  and  lay  it  on  a piece  of 
buttered  toast.  Try  and  keep  the  yolk  unbroken,  and  trim  the 
edges  of  the  white  before  putting  the  eggs  on  the  toast.  Poached 
eggs  may  be  served  alone  or  with  fried  bacon. 

Buttered  Eggs. — Put  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  drop  of 
milk  into  a saucepan.  When  the  butter  has  melted  add  a little 
pepper,  and,  if  the  butter  is  not  salt,  also  add  some  salt.  Break  the 
eggs  in  a cup  first  in  case  one  should  be  bad  ; then  pour  them  into 
the  saucepan,  and  keep  stirring  till  the  eggs  are  done  enough,  which 
will  be  in  about  two  minutes  at  most.  The  milk  may  be  omitted. 

Eggs  and  Ham,  or  Bacon.— Fry  the  bacon  or  ham  on  one  side, 
turn  it,  then  break  an  egg  on  each  slice  of  ham,  and  by  the  time 
the  ham  is  done  the  eggs  will  also  be  cooked  enough  ; remove 
carefully  on  to  a dish. 

Ham  or  Bacon  Omelettes. — Cut  the  ham  into  small  dice,  put 
it  into  a small  frying  pan,  and  fry  till  done.  Break  four  eggs  into  a 
basin,  add  a little  pepjier,  and  beat  them  with  a fork  ; when  mixed 
liour  them  into  the  pan,  stir  them  round  with  the  ham  a minute, 
then  fry  till  set,  slide  on  a dish  and  serve  ; cooked  meat  of  any  kind 
may  be  used  to  make  an  omelette,  or  slice  some  onions,  fry  them 
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and  tlieii  add  the  eggs.  J^or  sweet  omelette  mix  some  sugar,  a pincli 
of  salt,  a little  spice  together,  and  fry  ; care  must  be  taken  that 
the  omelette  is  not  done  too  much  or  it  will  be  spoiled  : it  will  make 
the  omelette  lighter  if  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  beaten  till  they 
are  firm,  and  then  mixed  with  the  yolk  and  fried. 

Custard. — Break  four  eggs  into  a basin,  beat  them  well;  boil  a 
pint  of  milk,  a teaspoonful  of  lime  juice,  and  enough  sugar  to 
sweeten  it ; when  the  milk  is  boiling  pour  it  on  the  eggs,  keep 
stirring  all  the  time,  add  a pinch  of  salt ; pour  the  mixture  into 
cups  or  glasses,  put  the  cups  into  a stewpan,  let  the  water  come 
halfway  up  the  cup,  and  boil  till  the  custard  is  set.  The  above 
may  be  flavoured  with  ratifia,  noyeau,  or  other  essence,  or  a stick 
of  cinnamon  may  be  boiled  in  it. 

Baked  Custard. — Prepare  the  eggs  and  milk  as  above,  and 
pour  it  into  a dish  that  is  lined  with  thin  puff  paste,  bake  till  the 
crust  is  done,  the  custard  will  then  be  set.  Custards  are  served 
cold  generally. 

PICKLING,  CURING,  ETC. 

To  Cure  Hams. — When  a pig  is  killed,  if  you  wish  to  cure  the 
hams,  cut  them  off  neatly,  hang  them  up  for  a day  or  two,  or  less 
if  the  weather  is  wtrrrn  ; rub  them  with  common  salt,  and  let 
them  stand  a little  longer  ; take  two  buckets  full  of  clean  fresh 
water,  condensed,  if  possible  ; or,  if  in  harbour,  try  and  obtain 
spring  water,  at  all  events  the  water  must  be  good  ; to  the  water 
add  five  pounds  of  common  salt,  one  of  saltpetre,  four  of  baysalt, 
mix  all  together,  and  put  into  a keg  that  will  hold  about  eight 
gallons  ; rub  some  brown  sugar  into  the  hams,  1st  them  stand 
a bit  longer,  then  lay  them  in  the  pickle,  which  must  cover  them  ; 
let  them  lay  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  pickle,  and 
they  may  then  be  taken  out  and  dried.  If  there  is  a spare  galley 
aboard,  or  the  engine-house  for  the  condenser  is  not  in  use,  you 
may  smoke  the  hams  ; hang  them  ujj,  and  build  a fire  under  it, 
feed  the  fire  with  damp  wood,  or  wet  straw  and  sawdust ; they 
will  require  to  smoke  for  about  ten  days.  This  pickle  will  do 
for  beef,  tongues,  &c. 

Pickled  Pork. — Six  ounces  of  saltpetre,  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  one  of  baysalt,  and  one  bucket  of  water  ; boil  together, 
let  the  liquor  stand  till  cold,  take  off  the  scum,  put  the  pieces  of 
pork  into  a small  tub  close  togethei’,  ])our  the  liquor  over  so  as  to 
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covoi-  the  meat,  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a week  ; if  the  liquor 
should  smell,  boil  it  again ; put  a board  on  the  meat  and  a weight  on 
the  board  to  keep  the  meat  down  ; this  will  not  keep  for  a longtime. 

PRESERVING. 

To  Preserve  Eggs. — Make  a strong  mixture  of  lime  and  water, 
pack  the  eggs  in  anything  you  have  for  them  in  the  lime  water, 
let  the  water  cover  them.  Or,  pack  the  eggs,  end  on,  in  salt,  if 
you  only  wish  to  keep  them  for  a short  time,  small  end  down. 
If  you  wish  to  keep  fat  for  harbour,  or  keep  suet  for  use,  or  lard, 
they  will  keep  better  in  a soup  or  bouilli  tin,  than  in  a jar.  If 
you  have  any  suet  when  leaving  harbour  for  a long  voyage  it  is 
best  to  chop  it  all  up,  pack  it  in  soup  and  bouilli  tins,  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  suet  with  molasses  ; tie  over  the  top  of  the  tin. 
When  curing  hams  use  as  much  washing  soda  as  saltpetre.  Wlien 
leaving  port,  if  you  have  more  fresh  meat  than  will  last  two  days, 
cover  the  meat  with  bran,  and  hang  it  under  one  of  the  boats  on 
deck,  where  it  will  keep  dry,  it  will  then  keep  fresh  five  or  six  days. 

To  Preserve  Potatoes. — Dip  them  in  boiling  water  for  a 
minute,  then  put  them  in  the  sun  or  a slow  oven,  to  dry.  Tie  them 
up  in  bags,  and  keep  them  in  a dry,  dark  place. 

Bananas  may  be  preserved  for  a long  time,  but  they  will  only  be 
fit  for  making  fritters.  Keep  your  empty  preserved  fruit  bottles, 
and  when  you  can  procure  the  bananas,  take  ripe,  but  good  ones, 
skin  them,  and  pack  them  in  the  bottles  ; fill  the  bottles  with 
fresh  water,  cork  them  tight,  and  tie  them  down  ; put  the  bottles 
in  warm  water,  let  the  water  come  to  a boil,  and  let  the  bottles 
boil  for  five  mmutes  ; take  them  out,  and  put  them  away.  Other 
fruit,  such  as  plums,  cherries,  gooseberries,  &c.,  the  same  way. 

As  for  preserving  fruits  with  sugar,  or  making  jams,  Ido  not 
mention  them  because  upon  most  ships  the  Steward  has  very 
little  sugar  to  spare,  and,  indeed,  the  sugar  is  not  put  aboard  for 
that  purpose. 

To  Pickle  Eggs. — Boil  them  hard,  take  the  shells  off,  pack 
them  in  a jar  ; boil  some  vinegar  with  a handful  of  salt,  a few 
cloves,  and  some  allspice,  for  a few  minutes,  let  the  vinegar  cool, 
and  pour  it  on  the  eggs,  enough  to  cover  them  ; cover  the  jar 
over  tightly  with  a piece  of  bladder  or  white  canvas,  paint  the 
canvas,  and  then  it  will  be  air-tight;  use  the  eggs  when  they  begin 
to  change  colour. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  the  Sick. — When  a man  is  laid  up  and  cannot  eat  any 
solids  the  Cook  and  Steward  should  try  and  give  him  something 
good.  If  the  man  is  allowed  beef  tea  do  not  dash  the  extract 
into  a drop  of  hot  water,  and  give  it  to  the  man  or  men  anyhow, 
but  add  the  extract  to  the  water  with  a pinch  of  salt,  and  boil  it 
with  a teaspoonful  of  sago  or  a little  arrowi’oot ; or,  if  you  have 
rice,  tapioca,  sago,  or  oatmeal  to  prepare  for  the  sick,  boil  it  well 
and  properly  and  do  not  give  it  to  them  in  a dirty  tin  plate,  and 
in  a large  quantity.  If  a man  is  really  sick  he  does  not  want 
much  to  cat ; give  him  a small  quantity  in  something  clean. 
When  he  is  convalescent  the  Steward  should  give  him  a part  of 
the  cabin  food — such  as  a drop  of  soup,  some  fresh  meat,  a bit 
of  fowl,  a piece  of  soft  bread,  &c.  Do  not  be  partial  to  any  man 
in  particular  but  serve  all  alike,  and  not  give  to  one  sick  man 
Avhat  you  will  not  give  to  another. 

Drinks  for  the  Sick. — Toast  Water. — Toast  a round  of 
bread  nearly  black  ; put  it  in  cold  water. 

Apple  Water. — Boil  some  apples  or  dried  apples  in  water  ; 
add  a little  sugar,  and  strain  off. 

Barley  Water. — Boil  some  barley  till  it  is  in  a pulp,  and  mix 
with  the  water. 

For  the  Diarrhoea. — A teaspoonful  of  arrovpoot  mixed  in  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  or  some  corn  flour.  If  a man  has  the  diarrhoea 
he  should  not  eat  any  preserved  meat  or  soup  and  bouilli. 

For  Heartburn. — A teaspoonful  of  carbonated  soda  in  cold 
water. 

To  Make  Vinegar. — To  four  buckets  of  good  rain  water  add 
three  quarts  of  molasses,  put  into  a clean  tight  keg,  mix  together, 
add  a half  pint  of  yeast,  put  the  keg  into  a warm  place,  and  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  add  a sheet  of  brown  paper,  cut  in  strips, 
smear  the  paper  with  molasses  first.  The  vinegar  is  then  ready. 
If  you  have  any  bad  vinegar,  boil  a gallon  of  good  vinegar  and 
add  to  it  the  bad  while  it  is  hot. 

If  it  is  known  to  you  before  joinmg  a ship  that  she  is  infested 
with  cockroaches,  go  to  a herbalist’s  and  buy  some  ‘ ‘ black 
hellebore  ” ; the  cockroaches  will  eat  it  eagerly,  but  it  will  kill  them. 

Welsh  Rabbit. — Toast  some  bread,  put  some  cheese,  a little 
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butter,  a teasjooonful  of  mustard,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper  into 
a small  pan  : set  it  on  the  fire,  stir  till  the  cheese  is  melted,  then 
put  it  on  the  toast.  If  the  cheese  is  very  dry  add  a little  ale. 

Scones. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  half  ounce  carbonated  soda,  • 
quarter  ounce  of  tartaric  acid,  mix  with  milk  and  a little  salt ; the 
tartaric  acid  causes  the  scones  to  be  white,  if  soda  alone  is  used 
they  Avould  be  yellow. 

Bannocks. — Mix  some  oatmeal  with  water  that  has  a very  little 
carbonated  soda  in  it,  also  some  salt ; mix  stiff,  roll  out  on  a floured 
board  as  thin  as  possible,  cut  into  squares,  and  bake  till  hard. 

Black  Puddings. — Take  two  quarts  of  Pig’s  blood — or  sheep’s 
blood  will  do — stir  it  well  while  warm  ; boil  it ; mix  with  it  half 
a pound  of  well  boiled  rice  or  grits,  one  ounce  of  pepper,  one  ounce 
of  allspice,  some  sweet  herbs,  and  a quarter  pound  of  salt.  Chop 
up  two  pounds  of  flare,  or  back  fat,  from  the  pig,  and  add  to  the 
blood  ; mix  up  and  put  into  skins.  Place  them  in  boiling  water, 
do  not  let  the  water  boil  after  they  are  in,  but  let  them  stand  in 
the  water  for  half-an-hour  ; but  if  they  are  in  a cloth,  they  will 
require  to  stand  a little  longer. 

Cooks  should  take  great  care  of  their  fresh  water ; when  salt  Avater 
can  be  used  always  use  it.  Duff  bags  when  not  in  use  should  be 
put  away  clean  and  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  which  they  are 
not  intended  ; kids  should  be  kept  clean  and  bright.  They  should 
always  go  and  see  their  stores  weighed  out,  and  see  that  they  have 
the  proper  v:eight.  It  is  a bad  plan  to  alloAV  any  of  the  men  to  hang 
around  the  galley  or  come  into  it ; serve  all  the  men  alike,  and  do 
not  favour  one  watch  more  than  the  other;  mark  each  watch’s  meat 
and  if  there  is  .any  dispute  as  to  quantity  make  a man  out  of  each 
watch  come  and  see  the  meat  weighed.  Make  the  best  of  everything 
that  you  have  to  prepare  either  for  fore  or  aft.  But,  above  all 
things,  keep  clean  both  in  body  and  clothes,  also  in  preparing  food. 

Young  Stewards  are  very  apt  when  just  leaving  the  home  port 
to  think  that  they  have  a very  large  quantity  of  stores  aboard,  and 
they  at  once  begin  to  use  store  extravagantly  ; but  they  must 
calculate  the  time  they  are  going  to  be  awajL  Por  a nine  or  ten 
months’  voyage  in  a large  ship  a great  quantity  of  provisions  will 
be  used,  and  if  a steward  is  extravagant  on  the  passage  out  he  will 
find  himself  running  short  before  the  ship  has  got  very  far  on  her 
homeward  passage.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  voyage. 
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aye,  from  the  first  day  of  it,  he  should  serve  the  stores  out  by 
weight,  for  every  pound  and  gallon  of  stores  that  is  aboard  is 
noted  down,  and  the  Captain  has  the  list,  every  pound  will  have 
to  be  accounted  for  at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Give  to  each  man 
his  fair  due  and  no  more.  As  for  the  cabin  allowance,  weigh  every- 
thing that  is  used  there,  and  if  the  Captain  thinks  that  you  are  using 
too  much,  show  him  the  weight,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  you  are 
to  use  in  the  future.  Have  certain  days  for  doing  certain  things. 
Clean  the  cabin  deck  on  certain  mornings.  Have  one  day  for  paint 
work,  another  for  windows,  another  for  brass  work,  and  so  on. 

Give  a variety  of  things  to  the  people  in  the  cabin  for  their 
eating.  Never  have  the  same  thing  for  dinner  or  breakfast  two 
days  running.  Try  and  have  certain  dishes  for  each  day  ; the 
Cook  will  then  know  what  he  has  to  do,  and  you  will  not  have  any 
bother  thinking  about  what  you  will  have.  Both  Cook  and 
SteAvard  try  and  agree  one  Avith  another,  and  try  betAveen  you  to 
make  the  ship’s  company  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  as  far 
as  lies  in  the  poAver  of  each  of  you. 
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with  examples  of  its  applipfl.tion,  afloat  and  ashore  (1857)  ... 


A.  B.  Becher,  R.N., 
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AZIMUTHS. 

Davis’s  Sun’s  True  Bearing,  or  Azimuth  Tables  (30°  N.  to  30°  S.),  by 

J.  E.  and  Percy  L.  H.  Davis.  The  only  means  of  ensuring  a correct  course  at  sea  is 
by  the  use  of  calculated  or  tabular  azimuths,  and  the  latter  render  the  operation 
speedy  and  accurate.  These  tables,  an  addendum  to  those  of  Capt.  Burdwood,  R.N., 
which  preceded  them,  have  been  in  very  general  use  since  their  publication. 
The  instiTictions  in  several  European  languages  for  theii*  use  have  proved  of  great 
service  to  foreign  seamen 

Davis’s  Supplementary  Azimuth  Tabies  (now  published  separately).  The 
Time  Azinjuth  Tables  in  general  use  do  not  often  give  azimuths  near  the 
meridian,  which  are  in  frequent  demand  for  ex-meridian  observations,  but  they 
will  be  found  in  this  book,  in  addition  to  complete  tables  extending  to  latitude  64° 

Davis’s  Star  Azimuth  Tables,  computed  for  all  latitudes  between  60°  North 
and  60°  South,  by  P.  L.  H.  Davis.  This  book  has  followed  on  the  very  general 
adoption  of  stellar  observations  as  a means  of  navigation,  and  supplies  the  seaman 
with  the  same  details  regarding  stars,  as  he  can  get  from  “Burdwood  and  Davis’’ 
when  the  sun  is  concerned.  Some  ingenious  altitude  marks  are  used  for  the 
first  time  in  these  tables  which  materially  aid  in  the  identification  of  any  hastily 
observed  star,  as  to  which  doubt  may  exist 

Short,  Accurate,  and  Comprehensive  Altitude-Azimuth  Tables  to 

show  the  true  bearing  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets,  &c.,  for  latitude  0°  to  75°  north 
or  south ; altitudes  0°  to  75° ; and  declination  30°  north  to  30°  south  ; also  the 
Approximate  Ship  Time,  by  A.  0.  Johnson,  R.N.  (Published  by  request) 

Combined  Time  and  Altitude  Azimuth  Tabies,  for  all  Latitudes  and 
Declinations,  by  A.  C.  Johnson,  R.N. 

Time  Azimuth  Diagram,  hy  Hugh  Godfray,  M. A 

Captain  Weir’s  Azimuth  Diagram  


BOATS. 

A Review  of  the  New  Methods  of  Lowering  and  Disconnecting 
Boats  at  Sea,  with  a proposed  Amendment  (1857),  by  Capt.  Eynaston,  R.N., 
C.B.,  &c.  


CHRONOMETERS. 

Davis’s  “Chronometer”  Tables;  or,  hour  angles  for  selected  altitudes  between 
latitudes  0°  and  50°,  with  variations  for  1'  in  all  elements,  by  P.  L.  H.  Davis. 
Means  of  working  a Sun  “ Chronometer  ” arithmetically  have  been  for  many  years 
a desideratum,  and  have  been  published,  in  1793,  by  Lalande ; in  1827,  by  Lynn ; 
and  by  Hommey,  in  1863  ; but  Mr.  Davis,  by  the  omission  of  useless  or  undesirable 
altitudes,  and  the  inclusion  of  Variations  in  I'of  Altitude,  Latitude,  and  Declination, 
has  made  a table  of  great  practical  utility.  The  book,  as  a substitute  for  or 
a check  on  logarithmic  calculation,  is  almost  a necessity,  and  is  especially  useful 
in  latitudes  less  than  45°.  A comparison  has  been  made  in  actual  work  of  the 
tabular  results  with  those  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way,  showing  practically 
identical  results  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,, 

Notes  on  the  Management  of  Chronometers  and  the  Measurement  of 
Meridian  Distances,  by  Rear-Admiral  Charles  Shadwell,  F.R.S.  (1861) 


COLUMBUS. 

The  Landfall  of  Columbus  on  his  First  Voyage  to  America,  with  a Trans- 
lation of  The  Baron  Bonnefoux’s  History  of  his  previous  life,  also  a Chart  showing  his 
Track  from  the  Landfall  to  Cuba,  and  an  outline  of  his  subsequent  voyages  (1856)  ... 
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COMPASS. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Adjustment  of  Ships'  Compasses,  illustrated  with 
numerous  diagrams,  by  Commander  L.  W.  P.  Chetwynd,  R.N. 

Handbook  to  Beall’s  Compass  Deviascope,  by  Captain  George  Beall, 
contains,  in  additiou  to  a complete  explanation  of  this  well-known  instrument, 
much  information  necessary  to  compass  correction  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Elementary  Manual  for  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass  in  Iron 
Ships,  intended  for  the  use  of  Seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  Navigation  Schools,  by  E.  W.  Creak,  C.B.,  F.B.8.,  retired  Captain,  R.N. 

Practical  Information  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass,  for  the  use  of 

Masters  and  Mates  of  Iron  Ships,  by  J.  T.  Towson,  F.R.O.8. 

AND 

Supplement  to  the  above  ; being  the  Questions  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  Examination  for  Masters'  and  Extra  Masters’ 
Certificates,  and  Answers  to  the  Questions,  by  Copt.  William  Mayes,  R.N.  ... 

The  Pocket  Compass  Corrector.  Makes  an  error  in  applying  variation 
and  deviation  almost  impossible 

The  Binnacle  Compass,  Corrected  by  itself,  or  the  Deviation  found  with  one 
Compass  by  both  methods,  and  the  Corrections  applied,  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Becher,  R.N. 

Th  e Storm  Compass,  or  Seaman’s  Hurricane  Companion,  containing  a familiar 
explanation  of  the  Hurricane  Theory,  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Becher,  R.N.,  illustrated  with 
Diagrams  and  Accounts  of  Hurricanes 

Plain  Deviation  Curve  Diagram,  by  Captain  J.  C.  Robinson  

OOOKEBY. 

Ship’s  Cook  and  Steward’s  Guide,  containing  Hints  for  Management,  and  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Recipes,  by  James  B.  Wilson... 

CRUISE. 

Cruise  Round  the  World  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  1869-1870,  under  the  command 
of  Rear-Admiral  G.  T.  Phipps  Hornby  (illustrated),  and  Chart  showing  its  Track  ... 

CURRENTS  (See  Tides). 

DEVIATION  (See  Compass). 

DOUBLE  ALTITUDES. 

A Method  for  finding  the  Latitude  by  the  Simultaneous  Altitudes 
of  Two  Stars,  by  Capt.  Bwrdieood,  E.N.  (reprinted  1896)  ... 

EQUAL  ALTITUDES. 

Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Method  of  Equal  Altitudes,  by  F.  A,  L.  Kitchin, 
B.A.,  Naval  Instructor,  R.N.  ... 

EX-MERIDIANS. 

Davis’s  Ex-Meridian  Tables  and  Supplementary  Azimuths,  by  P.L.H. 

Davis.  This  important  work  is  now  complete.  It  contains  CalculatedReductions  to  the 
Meridian  for  hour  angles  less  than  76“  and  altitudes  lower  than  84°,  Declinations 
and  Latitudes  34°  and  64°  N.  and  S.  The  use  of  the  book  is  quite  easy  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  Azimuth  Tables.  The  Supplementary  Azimuths,  which  accompany 
it,  give  bearings  too  near  the  meridian  for  inclusion  in  '•  Burdwood  and  Davis,”  which 
are  now  in  great  request  for  position  lines  and  ex-meridian  work  ...  ...  ... 

Tables  for  the  Reduction  of  Ex-Meridian  Altitudes,  by  J.T.  Towson, F.R.G.8. 

Ex-Meridian  D’\AgrSLtn,  hy  F.  A.  L.  Kitchin,  B.A.,  Naval  Instructor,  R.N. 

GREAT  CIRCLE  SAILING. 

A Chart  of  South  Latitudes,  beyond  UOdegrees,  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  Great 
Circle  Sailing ; with  an  accompan3dng  diagram  for  the  determination  of  the 
courses  and  distances,  by  Hugh  Godfray,  M.A. 
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HOUR  ANGLES. 

Hour  Angles  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  for  Latitude  and  Declination 0°-80'’, 
and  Altitude  5'-64°,  together  with  Short  Methods  of  finding  the  Longitude  by  Chron- 
ometer ; and  the  Latitude  and  Longitude  by  Two  “ Chronometers,”  by  A,  C.  Johnson, 
R.N.  


HYDROGRAPHICAL  ENGINEERING. 

An  Essay  on  Hydrographical  Engineering,  as  applicable  to  Floating  Sea 
Barriers,  Harbours,  Batteries,  Coast  Defences,  and  Naval  Fortifications,  by  Capt. 
Adderly  Sleigh,  E.T.8.,  F.R.8.L.  (with  Illustrations),  (1859) 


INTERPOLATION. 

Notes  on  Interpolation,  Mathematical  and  Practical,  by  iJear-AcLau'al  0.  Shadioell, 
F.R.S 


LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

On  Findingthe  Latitude  and  Longitude  in  Cloudy  Weather  and  at  other 
Times,  by  A.  C.  Johnson,  R.N.  Greatly  enlarged  to  56  pages,  with  Appendix  and 
Part  II 

Short  Tables  and  Rules  for  finding  Latitude  and  Longitude,  by  Single 
and  Double  Altitudes,  Pole  Star,  Lunars,  &c.,  by  A.  C.  Johnson,  R.N.  ... 

Scales  of  Latitude  from  S'”  to  60'’  proportional  to  a scale  of  Longi- 
tude, where  i in.  = one  mile,  arranged  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  position 
from  two  Sumner  lines,  by  R.  E.  Peake,  A.M.I.C.E.  ...  ...  ...  per  set 

•Charts  to  accompany  above  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  each 

Tables  showing  the  Length  in  Feet  of  a Degree,  Minute,  and 
Second  of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  with  the  corresponding  number  of 
Statute  Miles  in  each  Degree  of  Latitude ; and  the  number  of  Minutes  of  Latitude  or 
Nautical  Miles  contained  in  a Degree  of  Longitude,  under  each  Parallel  of  Latitude, 
by  R.  G.  Carrington,  F.R.G.S.  (1868) 

See  also  Double  Altitudes,  Equal  Altitudes,  Ex- Meridians, 
Houx  Angles,  Lunars. 

LAW. 

Admiralty  Procedure  against  Merchant  Ships  and  Cargoes,  <Scc.,  in  the 

High  Court  of  Justice  and  in  County' Courts,  showing  the  various  matters  as  to  which 
proceedings  in  Admiralty  can  be  taken,  and  the  mode  of  commencing  action,  &c.,  by 
JS.  G.  M.  Brotf/ie,  the  Admiralty  Marshal  (1889)  ... 

Handbook  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Apprentices  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine  Service,  by  F.  W.  Gardner  (of  the  Middle  Temple) 

The  Statute  Law  of  Merchant  Shipping,  comprised  in  an  alphabetical  Analysis, 
and  a Summary  of  the  unrepealed  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  from  1821  to  1888,  by 
E.  G.  M.  Brotwie,  the  Admiralty  Marshal  (1889)  ... 

LIGHTS. 

Lights  in  Lyrics,  or  a Glance  at  the  Channel  Lights  as  Piloting  Marks,  on  a run  from 
Scilly  to  the  Nore,  accompanied  by  a Parting  Precept  on  Compass  Deviation, 
addressed  to  all  younger  Mariners.  With  a view  of  the  Caskets,  Notes  and  Chares. 
(1859) 
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LOGARITHMS. 

Davis’s  Requisite  Tables  (Logarithmic),  by  P.  L.  H.  Bavin.  Tables  of 
Logarithms  to  five  places  of  decimals  only,  for  practical  sea  work.  The  typography 
and  arrangement  of  the  book  will  render  it  suitable  for  habitual  use,  and  it  contains 
a table  of  Logarithmic  and  Natural  Haversines  specially  designed  for  modem 
navigation 

Davis's  Five-Figure  Logs  and  Anti-Logs,  by  P.  L.  R.  Pams.  Specially  pre- 
pared for  use  in  Actuarial  and  General  Calculations.  These  tables  are  very  legible 
and  do  not  fatigue  the  eye  iu  use. 

Ditto  ditto  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  with  Index  Tabs... 


LUNARS. 

Notes  on  the  Reduction  of  Lunar  Observations,  Mathematical  and 

Pract\c?Li,  hj  Bear-Admiral  C.  Shadivell,  F.R.S.  {ISS}) 

See  also  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

MAST-HEAD  ANGLES. 

Tables  of  Mast-Head  Angles,forfivefeetintervais,  from 30 to 280 feet, and  varying 
distances  from  a cable’s  length  to  four  miles,  with  their  application  to  Nautical 
Surveying;  also  the  determination  of  distance  by  sound,  with  an  example... 

MEASURES. 

Foreign  Measures  and  their  English  Values,  compiled  from  Official  Sources, 
by  P.  C.  Carrington,  F.B.G.S.  (1864) 

MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

A Voice  from  the  Quarter-Deck  on  the  State  of  our  Mercantile 

Marine,  by  Josepli  JIai/ne  (Master  Mariner)  (1876)  ...  

An  Address  delivered  to  the  Boys  of  the  T raining  Ships  “ Chichester  ” 
and  “Arethusa,”  by  G.  M.  Coir/iead  (1885) 

METEOROLOGY. 

The  Causes  of  Weather  and  Earthquakes  (with  four  Diagrams),  by 
Alfred  J.  Cooper  (1902) 

Light  as  a Motive  Power,  a Series  of  Meteorological  Essays  (1875),  by  Lieut. 
B.  R.  Armit,  R.N. 

See  also  Winds. 

NAVIGATION. 

Inman’s  Nautical  Tables.  A New  Edition  of  this  standard  work,  revised  and 
brought  thoroughly  up  to  the  present  date,  by  the  Bev.  William  Hall,  B.N.,  and 
containing  all  the  aids  to  rapid  fixing  of,  position  which  are  essential  in  modern 
Navigation  ...  ... 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Navigation,  by  Bev.  J.  B.  Harbord,  M.A.  (Retired 
Naval  Instructor,  R.N. ; late  Inspector  of  Naval  Schools,  Admiralty;  Ewaminer 
in  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy  for  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ; 
Author  of  “ Glossary  of  Navigation  ”) 

An  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy,  by  B.  E.  Eooppell,  M.A.,  F.B.A.S.  

The  Practice  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  complete  with  tables, 
by  Lieut.  Baper,  B.N.  ... 

Nautical  Tables,  by  Pieuf.  Paper,  P.N.  

Navigation,  intended  for  Self-Instruction  up  to  the  Second  Mates  Examination,  by 
William  Boy 

Practical  Coastal  Navigation,  with  numerous  charts  and  diagrams,  by  Count 
de  Miremont  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  ••• 
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navigation — Continued. 

Navigation  Simplified,  by  a System  of  Teaching  based  on  First  Principles,  for 
Officers  (from  2nd  Mate  to  Extra  Master)  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  and  Yachtsmen. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams,  by  Captain  P.  Thompson,  F.R.A.8.,  l.ov/nger 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  Senior  Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Local  Marine  Board  of  London 

Examination  Diagrams  Simplified,  for  Navigation  Students;  illustrated  by 
sixteen  diagrams  (including  5^  inch  Boxwood  Scale),  by  Captain  P.  Thonvpson, 
F.R.A.S 

Nautical  Astronomy  Made  Easy,  by  A.  C.  Johnson,  RN.  All  the  Buies  being 
worked  by  a Small  Table  on  One  Page,  designed  to  economise  Time  and  Labour 

ROYAL  NAVY. 

Chart  of  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of 
History,  compiled  from  Historical  publications,  old  records,  Parliamentary  returns, 
and  other  authorities,  by  Freder,icfe  PenjraZ  (of  the  Admiralty),  1860  ... 

RULES  OP  THE  ROAD. 

The  Rules  of  the  Road  at  Sea,  comprising  the  Eegulatibns  for  preventing 
collisions  at  Sea,  1897,  and  Rules  in  force  in  Harbours,  Rivers,  and  Inland  Waters  ; 
with  explanatory  notes  and  observations,  by  H.  Stuart  Moore,  of  the  Inner  Temple 
and  the  Admiralty  Court,  Barrister-at-Law.  (Third  Edition) 

Diagrarns,  with  Explanations,  illustrating  the  Rule  of  the  Road  for 
Sailing  Ships,  by  Copt.  H.  S.  BJacibarwe 

SAILING  DIRECTIONS. 

Correct  Magnetic  Courses  and  Distances,  from  and  to  Various 
Ports  round  the  British  Isles,  by  Arthur  Underhill,  LL.D.,  Commodore 
of  the  Royal  Cruising  Cluh,  assisted  by  several  Members  of  the  Club.  Second 
Edition  ... 

Concise  Navigating  Directions  for  the  River  Thames,  including  all  the 
Pools,  Reaches,  and  Channels,  from  London  Bridge  to  the  South  Foreland  and 
Orfordness,  and  for  the  English  Channel  to  Beachy  Head;  also  for  the  Port  of 
Dunkerque  and  the  approaches  to  the  Scheldt,  by  Stephen  Penny,  Trinity  Pilot, 
Graresewd  (illustrated  by  nineteen  Charts) 

East  Coast  Rivers.  Charts  and  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Rivers  Roach,  Crouch, 
Blackwater,  Colne,  Stour,  Orwell,  Deben,  Ore  and  Aide;  together  with  General 
Charts  from  the  Thames  to  Southwold,  by  Lieut.  S.  V.  S.  C.  Messum,  R.K.  ... 

The  Pilot’s  Guide  for  the  English  Channel  (with  which  is  now  incorporated 
“The  Pilot’s  Handbook  for  the  English  Channel”  by  Staff  Commander  J.  W.  King, 
R.N.),  comprising  the  South  Coast  of  England,  and  general  directions  for  the 
Navigation  of  the  Channel ; with  numerous  Charts  and  Plans  of  Harbours,  edited 
by  H.  D.  Jenkins,  F.R.G.S. 

A Chart  of  the  Dutch  Waterways,  by  J.  & A.  B.  Powell 

Notes  on  Cherbourg  (Geographical  and  Historical  description  of,  &c.),  and  Chart 
(1858),  hj  Commander  Bedford  Pirn,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S. 

From  Calcutta  to  Bombay  Coasting,  being  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Hand- 
book to  the  Ports  on  the  Coast  of  India  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  including 
Ceylon  and  the  Maidive  and  Laccadive  Islands,  with  11  Charts  and  12  Photographs, 
by  Lieut.  H.  S.  Broivn,  R.N.R.,  Port  Officer,  Marine  Department,  Madras  Presidency. 

Winds  and  Currents  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  Capt. A. B.Becher,  R.N.,  with 
remarks  on  its  Navigation  at  d)fferent  Seasons  of  the  Year,  compiled  from  various 
authorities,  chielly  Spanish  (1864)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Navigation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Becher,  R.K,  with  an  account 
of  the  Winds,  Weather  and  Currents  found  therein  throughout  the  year  (with 
Charts)  (1892).  
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SAILING  DIRECTIONS  — Continued. 

Navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  China  and  Australian  Seas,  by  Copt. 
A.  B.  Bcchcr,  R.N.,  with  an  account  of  the  Winds,  Weather,  and  Currents  found 
tlierein  throughout  the  year  (with  Charts)  (1864) 

Chart  of  the  Sulina  Branch  of  the  Danube  (European  Commission  of  the 
Danube),  surveyed  by  Robert  Hansford,  Surveyor  of  the  Commission,  under  the 
direction  of  C.  A.  Hartley,  Engineer  in  Chief  (showing  45  nautical  miles  of  the 
River  from  Sulina),  size  10  ft.  x 2 ft.  3 in.  (1860) 


SAIL-MAKING. 

Remarks  on  Rigging  Ships  with  Flat  Surface  Sails,  by  Lieut.  William 
Congalton,  R.N.R.  (1865) 


SALVAGE.  • 

Salvage  Operations.  The  floating  of  H.M.  Battleship  “ Howe.”  Illustrated  by 
23  plans  and  photographs,  by  Rear-Admiral  G.  T.  IT.  Boyes,  late  Flag-Captain  H.M.8. 
“Anson”  (1900)  

How  Ships  are  Lost,  and  How  to  Save  Life  and  Property  at  Sea 

(Illustrated),  by  W.  P.  B.  J/anser  (1877)  ...  ...  


SEAMANSHIP. 

Under  Square  Sail,  by  Capt.  Withers  (1898) 

Under  the  Red  Ensign;  or,  “Going  to  Sea,’’  by  Thomas  Gray  (1892) 


SEXTANTS. 

Course  and  Position  by  Sextant  Observations  of  two  known 
Objects,  hy  Lt.-Col.  English,  late  B.E.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Captains’  and  Officers’  Bridge  or  Poop  Companion.  Tables  for  finding 
the  distance  of  an  object  at  sea  by  inspection  (without  the  use  of  pencil  or 
paper),  at  the  same  time  giving  the  distance  the  ship  will  go  wide  of  the  object 
before  getting  to  it,  and  tbe  course  to  steer  to  obtain  a required  distance. 
The  above  gives,  with  the  aid  of  a compass  only,  the  distance  of  a moving  ship 
from  any  fixed  object.  By  A.  Hiitteroth 

Stars  and  Sextants.  Star  Distance  Tables  for  facilitating  the  use  of  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  method  of  Correctinsr  the  Centring  and  Total  Errors  of  Sextants  at 
Sea,  by  John  Abner  Sprigge,  Wm.  Fraser  Doak,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  T.  Charlton  Hudson, 
B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  H.M.  Nautieal  Almanac  Office,  Admiralty,  and  Arthur  S.  Co.e, 
B.Sc.,  A.R.C.S.  .’. 


SHIPPING. 

Historical  Notes  on  Shipping,  by  P.  B.  Isaac,  df.I.WA.  (1879)  ...  

SIGNALS. 

Signal  Cards— British  System,  with  Plates,  containing  Instructions  for  Sema- 
phoring by  Day,  and  with  the  Morse  Code  by  Day  or  Night,  together  with  the 
principal  “Urgent”  Light  or  Sound  Signals,  in  accordance  with  the  New  Code. 
Also.  Sheet  of  New  Code  Flags  (34  Flags,  coloured).  Compiled  by  J.  Whitly  Dixon 
{Retired  Captain,  Royal  Navy).  (Size,  24J  x 19jt) 

Ditto  ditto  mounted  on  thick  card 


a.  d. 
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20  0 
2 O 

5 0 
1 0 

2 O 

1 <i 

0 6 

2 6 

2 (> 
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List  of  Nautical  Works  published  by  J.  D.  POTTER. 


Speed  and  Consumption  of  Steam-Ships,  with  Algebraic  Formula  for 
Economical  Speed,  and  Rules  for  calculating  the  alterations  in  Draught  and  Trim 
corresponding  to  Changes  in  Displacement,  and  for  using  the  Hydrometer  to 
estimate  those  due  to  Differences  in  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Water;  for  use  in 
the  Royal  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine  ; by  J.  F.  Ruthven,  Master  Mariner,  late  Lieut. 

B.N.R.,  Assoc.Inst.N.A.,  M.R.U.8.I.,  Younger  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  F.R.Q.8.  ...  2 0 

Speed  Tabies,  for  finding  the  distance  run  in  a given  time  at  a given  speed,  between 

the  limits  of  10  to  18  knots,  by  J.  D.  Maepherson  (Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.)  ...  1 0 

STARS. 

The  Bearings  of  the  Principal  Bright  Stars  of  gi-eater  declination  than  23° 
north  or  23°  south ; also  those  of  the  Moon  and  Planets  when  similarly  situated, 
hy  A.  G.  Johnson,  R.N.  (Published  by  request)  ... 

Pole-Star  Latitude  : a Method  of  Finding  the  Latitude  from  an  Altitude  of  the  Pole 
Star,  hy  Darnton  Hutton  {Master  Maxiner),  B.A.,  M. Inst. G.E.  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Position-Line  Star  Tables.  A new  and  simple  method  of  fixing  ship’s  position 
by  observations  of  stars  near  Meridian  and  Prime  Vertical  without  logarithmic 
calculation,  by  H.  B.  Goodw?),,  jB.N.  ...  ...  ...  ...  

Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Determination  of  the  Latitude  and  Time 
at  Sea  by  Observations  of  the  Stars,  by  Rear-Admiral  C.  Bhadwell,  F.R.S. 

A Handbook  for  Star  Double  Altitudes,  by  A.  C.  Johnson,  R.N.,  with  directions 
for  selecting  the  Stars 

See  also  Sextants. 

STABILITY. 

A New  Theory  of  the  Stability  of  Ships,  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 

(with  28  diagrams),  by  At/.  J.  Cooper  (1899)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 


SURVEYING. 

Practical  Nautical  Surveying  and  the  Handicraft  of  Navigation,  by 

Com.  T.  A.  Hull,  R.N.  3 0 

Practical  Observations  on  Surveying  (on  determining  the  Position  of  a Vessel 

when  Sounding),  by  Commander  P.  F.  Shortland,  R.N....  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 0 

TIDES. 

Moxly's  Theory  of  the  Tides,with  numerous  diagrams  by  Copt.  J.F.Ruthven,F.R.Q.S.  2 0 

Tide  Charts  of  the  English  and  Bristol  Channels  and  entrance  of 
the  Thames,  compiled  from  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables,  hy  Algernon  Heher  Percy, 
late  Lieut.  Royal  Navy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 0 

The  Direction  and  Rate  of  the  Tidal  Streams  at  every  Hour,  for  48 
Localities  between  the  Nore  and  Scilly  Isles,  compiled  from  Admiralty 
Sources  only,  by  F.  Howard  Collins ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 0 

Twelve  Charts  of  the  Tidal  Streams  of  the  Channel  Islands  and 

Neighbouring  French  Coasts,  hy  F.  Howard  Collins 4 o 

The  General  Direction  of  the  Tidal  Streams  in  the  North  Sea  for 
every  Hour  "before”  and  "after,”  and  at  High  Water,  Dover, 

compiled  by  Com.  G.  K.  Gandy,  R.N.R.,  from  Ofiicial  Publications  (on  one  sheet, 
size  23  by  17  inches) 1 0 

The  Universal  Tidal  Ready  Reckoner,  calculated  by  Copt.  W.  E.  Hutchinson.  1 6 

The  North  Sea.  Its  Physical  Characteristics,  Tides,  Currents  and  Fisheries,  by 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.Inst.C.E.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 6 


3 0 
1 0 

6 0 
2 6 
2 6 
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List  of  Nautical  Works  published  by  J.  D.  POTTER. 


TIDES — contimied.  s.  d. 

The  Currents  on  the  South-Eastern  Coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
■me  Amount  of  Indraught  into  the  Largest  Bays  on  the  South 
Coast,  from  InvGstigafcions  of  the  Tidal  and  Cixirent  Survey  in  the  Season  of  1903, 
by  W.  Bell  Dawson,  M.A.,  D.8c.,  F.R.S.C.,  M.Inst.G.B.,  Superintendent.  Published 
by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Marino  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa  ...  ...  ...  No  charge. 

The  Currents  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  Anticosti 
Region,  Belle  Isle,  and  Cabot  Straits,  condensed  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Survey  of  Tides  and  Currents  for  the  Seasons  of  1894,  1895,  and  1896. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Mjnister  of  Marine  and  S’isheries,  Ottawa  ...  ...  No  charge. 

The  Currents  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  Steam- 
ship Routes  in  or  approaching  Southern  Nova  Scotia,  from  investi- 
gations of  the  Tidal  and  Current  Survey  in  the  Season  of  1904,  by  IF.  Bell  Dawson, 

M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.S.C.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Super  intent  dent.  Published  by  the  Department  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa,  Canada  ...  ...  ..  ...  ...  ...  No  charge. 

The  Currents  in  Belle  Isle  Strait,  from  Investigations  of  the  Tidal  and  Current 
Survey  in  the  Seasons  of  1894  and  1906.  By  W.  Bell  Dawson,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.B.S.G., 
M.Inst.G.E.,  Superintendent.  Published  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

Ottawa,  Canada  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  No  charge. 

Tables  of  Hourly  Direction  and  Velocity  of  the  Currents  and  Time 
of  Slack  Water  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  its  Approaches  as  far 
as  Cape  Sable.  From  Investigations  of  the  Tidal  and  Current  Survey  in  the 
seasons  of  1904  and  1907.  By  W.  Bell  Dawson,  M.A  , D.Sc.,  M.Inst.G.E.,  Superin- 
tendent. Published  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Ottawa,  Canada  No  charge. 

See  also  Time. 

TIME. 

How  to  Find  the  Time  at  Sea  in  less  than  a Minute,  being  a New  and 

Accurate  Method,  with  specially  adapted  Tables,  by  .4.  C.  Johtisoti,  R.N.  ...  ...  2 6 

Time,  Tide,  and  Distances.  A handy  book  of  reference  for  the  Shipowner, 
Underwriter,  or  Traveller.  Contains  the  World’s  Time  compared  with  Greenwich ; 
the  Tides  round  the  British  Coasts  and  those  from  Bergen  via  the  Eastern  Route 
to  Japan  with  that  at  London  Bridge ; approximate  Distances  from  Home  Ports  to 
Home  and  Foreign  Ports  (over  13,000  references) ; and  a Speed  and  Distance 
Table  for  Rates  of  Speed  from  8 to  21  knots  for  distances  up  to  14,000  nautical 
miloB,  hj  J.  McKirdy,  B.N.B. ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  15  0 

Time-Altitudes  for  Expediting  the  Calculation  of  Apparent-Time, 

&.C.,  by  A.  G.  Johnson,  B.N.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 0 

The  Blue  Coat  Boys’  Clock.  A dial  showing  the  simultaneous  time  of  day  at  all 

parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  size  20  x 17  inches  ...  ...  5 0 

See  also  Azimuths,  Chronometers,  Tides. 

WINDS. 

The  T rue  Direction  and  Velocity  of  Wind,  observed  from  Ships  while  Sailing, 
by  James  N.  Miller  (Member  of  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society),  with  Table  for 
Indicating  the  True  Direction  of  the  Winds  at  Sea  (1870)  ...  ...  ...  ...  0 6 

The  Wind  in  its  Circuits:  with  the  explanation  of  the  Origin  and  Cause  of 
Circular  Storms  and  Equinoctial  Gales  ; illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams  and  a 
Chart  of  the  Prevailing  Winds  of  the  World  for  Spring  and  Summer,  by  Lieut.  B.  H. 

Armit,  B.N.  (1870)  7 6 

See  also  Meteorology. 
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F.  HOWARD  COLLINS’S  SINGLE-HANDED  DIVIDERS. 
Specially  Designed  for  Navigators. 


The  advantages  of  these  Single-handed  Dividers  are  that  they  can  be  picked  up  from  the  table 
by  one  hand  alone,  and  the  legs  opened  or  closed  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  same  hand, 
without  any  other  assistance  whatever. 

Navigators  are  thus  enabled  to  work,  and  retain  in  position,  the  parallel  ruler  with  one  hand, 
while  distances  are  being  measured  with  the  other.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  enables  much 
time  to  be  saved  in  laying  off  courses  and  distances,  a matter  for  consideration  in  these  days  of 
steamers  travelling  a mile  in  less  than  two-and-a-half  minutes. 

The  joint  itself  is  of  an  entirely  new  form,  being  made  a round  ball.  This  is  found  to  be 
a great  advantage,  and  the  best  form  for  rolling  between  the  thumb  and  fore-finger  when 
“ stepping  ” distances ; as  for  instance,  in  measuring  fifty  miles  by  the  legs  being  set  to  ten 
miles  of  the  chart  scale. 

These  Dividers  are  of  the  best  make  in  German-silver,  price  7s.  6d.  per  pair  in 
cardboard  box,  and  with  special  cleat  and  screws  for  fixing  to  the  chart-room  bulk-head  to 
hold  them  when  not  in  use. 

“ None  seem  to  be  quite  on  a level  of  excellence  with  these.” — Merchant  Service  Bevieiv, 

” The  price  is  certainly  a reasonable  one.” — The  Shipping  World. 

s.  d. 

BRASS  DIVIDERS...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6-inch,  2/6;  8-inch  3 6 

FIELD’S  PARALLEL  RULERS. 

Boxwood  24-inch,  18/ ; 21-inoh,  15/ ; 18-inch,  11/ ; 15-inch  8 0 

Ebony  ...  ...  ...  ...  24-inch,  21/  ; 21-inch,  18/;  18-inch,  14/;  15-inch  11  0 


INCORRECT  CHARTS. 

SPECIAL  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OFFICIAL  NOTICES  TO  SHIPOWNERS. 

NOTICE  TO  SHIPOWNERS  AND  AGENTS. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  frequently  been  called  to  oases  in  which  British 
vessels  have  been  endangered  or  wrecked  through  Masters  attempting  to  navigate  them  by  means 
of  antiquated  or  otherwise  defective  Charts. 

The  Board  of  Trade  desire,  therefore,  to  direct  the  especial  attention  of  Shipowners  and  their 
Servants  and  Agents  to  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  the  Charts  taken  or  sent  on  board  their  Ships 
are  corrected  down  to  the  time  of  sailing.  Neglect  to  supply  a Ship  with  proper  Charts  will  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  Court  of  Inquiry  in  the  event  of  a wreck  occurring  from  that  cause. 

The  Official  Catalogue  of  Charts,  plans  and  sailing  directions,  published  by  the  Admiralty 
(issued  annually  in  March),  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Chart  Agency, 
145,  Minories,  London,  E.C.,  or  from  any  of  the  sub-agencies  at  the  Home  or  Foreign  Ports. 
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Statement^  showmg  the  number  of  New  British  Admiralty  Charts 
Published,  Corrections  made  to  the  Chart  Plates,  and  Quantities 
Printed,  for  the  years  1885,  1890,  1895,  1900,  and  1905. 


1886 

1890 

1896 

1900 

1905 

New  Chart  Plates  Engraved 
and  Published 

64 

76 

114 

102 

110 

Chart  Plates  Improved  by 
Additional  Plans 

32 

10 

34 

30 

36 

Chart  Plates  Improved  by 
Corrections  and  Additions 

186 

130 

163 

224 

196 

Corrections  Made  to  the 
Chart  Plates 

2,760 

4,750 

5,300 

4,520 

5,320 

Minor  Corrections  at  the 
hands  of  the  Draughtsmen 

29,800 

37,270 

30,096 

36.500 

60,499 

Total  Number  of  Charts 
Printed 

272,116 

297,120 

312,638 

680,207 

689,930 

